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“There are stories, poeme, chapters on natural history ; ee oy ig, in 
fact, — and entertain its friends—the young people.” Fran 
cisco 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Aw Incosrraren WEEKLY. 


The number for March 8 contains a variety of entertaining 


reading and attractive il/ustrations. 
“ Billy Coffin’s Almanac” ix concluded, and “ The Colonel's 


Money” is continued. The latter hos a charming front-page draw- 
ing by Freperic 
A Sull-page illustration, entitled 


“BLUE EYES AND PINK EYES,” 


sugaests the article on “ Rabbits as Pets,” by ALLAN Forman. 
Proressor C. F. Horner has an entertaining article on some 


curious fishes, called “ Soldiers of the Sea,” alustrated by Dan , 


Brarp. Other articles ave by B. Bantcett, Frank 
Grorek Cooper, e/c. 


Proriy, $200 per Year. 
A specimen copy of Youre Propie will be sent on ap- 
plication. 
HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


New York. Satrcurnay, Marca 12, 1887. 


An issued gratuitously with this 
number of Harper's WEEKLY. 


OLD BOURBON, 


HE recent speech of Governor HILt, of New York, 
was the manifesto of that portion of the Demo- 
cratic party which is opposed to President CLEVELAND. 
The Governor's allusions to the President were cool 
and cautious. He not only avoided commending the 
distinctive policy of the Executive, but he violently 
assailed it in guarded but transparent phrases. The 
speech was a reactionary Bourbon pronunciamento, 
which derives its sole importance from the fact that it 
was made by the accepted chief of the discontented 
Democrats in the President's own State, whose vote is 
essential to his re-election, and in which the hostility 
of the party machine is undisguised. The practically 
unanimous vote of the newly elected Democratic As- 
semblymen against the reform policy of the Presi- 
dent, followed immediately by the speech of the Gov- 
ernor, is a significant sign of the situation in New 
York, which cannot be disregarded. The fact that 
the President had very warm friends at the Brooklyn 
dinner, and that the occasion was not an undisputed 
triumph for the Governor, merely proves the serious- 
ness of the Democratic difference, and illustrates the 


_ strength of the Bourbon tendency. There is little 


doubt that the opinion of the Democratic party in 
New York is largely favorable to the President. But 
the machine, or that part of the party which controls 
nominations, is unfriendly to him. Nominations do 
not necessarily represent the preference of the ma- 
jority of a party, and although his renomination is 
highly probable, it does not follow that the President 
will be renominated because the most intelligent and 
progressive Democrats, like Judge HOADLy, for in- 
stance, warmly sustain his administration, and un- 
derstand in what sense he is stronger than his party. 

The address of the Governor was an old-fashioned 
‘‘roaring’”’ stump-speech. It sketched the history of 
the Democratic party, and the completeness and accu- 
racy of the sketch are shown by its complete omission 
of all allusion to the chief fact in that history. From 
the foundation of the government the disturbing force 
in our political system was slavery. The difference 
became graver and graver as time passed,.and at last 
it ended in a prolonged and sanguinary civil war, in 
which the endurance, the devotion, and the courage 
of both sides were equally matched, and which ended, 
to the present satisfaction of both sides, in the extinc- 
tion of the only radical source of sectional ill feeling 
in the country. Now the cardinal fact in the history 
of the Democratic party is that it was practically the 
party of slavery. But of this essential truth, which 
explains the complete overthrow of that party, and its 
exclusion from power for a quarter of a century, there 
is not the slightest hint in the comic history of the 
Democratic party given by the Governor. In this 
day of restored good feeling and of a new political 
era it was an act of extraordinary folly to recall such 
recollections; for it is just in the degree that the 
Democratic party proves that it is a very different 
party from that of thirty and forty years ago that it 
has any chance whatever of securing the confidence 
of the country. The doubt of its success in the elec- 
tion of 1888 is due to its complete failure, as a party, 
to prove that it is a party of to-day, by a hearty and 
general support of the President. If he had been 
cordially sustained by his party, there could be little 
doubt of his triumphant re-election. That Governor 
Hitz should be really an important Democratic figure, 
and that his Brooklyn speech should be commended 
as that of a true Democrat, is an evidence of essential 
Bourbonism which tends to confirm the conviction 
that the part} is hopelessly stupid and incapable. 

If the speech of the Governor should be accepted 
as a representative speech of the party feeling and 
views, it would of itself seal the defeat of the Demo- 
cratic party. There is not a word or suggestion in it 
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which can possibly appeal to any human being ex- 
cept a thick-and-thin Democrat of the Evian F. 
Pourpy and Isatan Rynpers school. That the orator 
should be gravely mentioned as a candidate for the 
Presidency is an illustration of the Presidential stand- 
ards of those who suggest such a candidacy, and of 
their sincere dislike of the best Democratic President 
who was ever elected. He was elected solely because 
he was believed, and, as the event has happily proved, 
justly believed, to be a Democrat of to-day, of intelli- 
gence, of progress, of reform, of a renewed Union, of 
a Democracy that means something, and not a De- 
mocracy which is a mere straggler from the dispersed 
ante-bellum Democratic camp, with its face set back- 
ward, babbling of the war of 1812, and afraid to think 
of the war of 1861. If the one man in this genera- 
tion who has done most to make the name of Democ- 
racy respectable should be set aside by his party for 
any man like the Brooklyn orator, and because of 
the very course which has given that party another 
chance at national power and national confidence, 
it is very easy to foresee the result. In this estimate 
of Mr. CLEVELAND we do not forget Mr. TILDEN and 
Mr. Seymour. Mr. TILDEN and Mr. SEYMOUR were 
exceedingly clever party leaders and able executive 
officers, but in the crisis of the fate of this country 
and its government they were lacking in essential 
sympathy with the intelligent and patriotic instinct 
of the country. It is the possession of that sympa- 
thy which distinguishes Mr. CLEVELAND, and makes 
him to-day the sole hope of his party. 


A SIGNIFICANT INCIDENT, 


IT is stated in a recent despatch from Washington 
to the Evening Post announcing the enforced resigna- 
tion of Mr. JAMESON, the admirable and efficient Su- 
pevintendent of the Railway Mail Service, that Mr. 
Beck, a Senator from Kentucky, had denounced him 
by name in the Senate as a Republican, and that Mr. 
BECK also stated that he did not like to speak to a Re- 
publican in office, or to consult with him about ap- 
pointments. If that be so, it is always open to Mr. 
BECK to refrain from speaking upon such subjects, 
and it is a gross impropriety upon his part if he does 
not refrain, unless the appointing officer requests him 
to speak. This alleged statement of Mr. BECK is an 
excellent illustration of the curious assumption upon 
the part of Senators of their right of interference in 
such matters. Such interference is not only an im- 
pertinence, but when it concerns an appointment to 
which the consent of the Senate is required it is inde- 
cent. The sole constitutional function of a Senator 
in regard to appointment is to consider nominations 
made by the President, and consent or refuse to con- 
sent, as he may decide. But to presume to dictate 
nominations upon which he is to vote is an offence 
and an abuse which it has been proposed more than 
once to correct by law. Mr. BECK has been very anx- 
ious to persuade Senators to free themselves even from 
the appearance of suspicion in regard to railroad legis- 
lation. It is quite as important that they should be 
relieved of complicity in the usurpation of Executive 
functions. 

The enforced resignation of Mr. JAMESON is a strik- 
ing illustration of the absurd practices which have 
been and still are tolerated in the public service of 
this country. Here was an officer at the head of one 
of the most important branches of the postal service, 
who, as the Postmaster-General says in accepting his 
resignation, has been ‘‘especially faithful, useful, 
and patriotic,” whose abilities and character have 
commended him warmly to his superior officer's re- 
gard and friendship, and who is not a politician, but 
because Mr. BEcK and others, who are politicians, 
wish to turn the office to partisan account, this officer 
is virtually dismissed from the,service. Whoever 
his successor may be, he cannot replace Mr. JAMESON’'S 
experience, and consequent efficiency, and the inter- 
ference of Mr. Beck and the other Democratic politi- 
cians leads inevitably to the detriment of the public 
service. The assertion that because there is a Demo- 
cratic Executive, a perfectly satisfactory and efficient 
head of the Railway Mail Service should be dismissed 
to make room, not for a better officer, but for a Demo- 
crat, is beneath contempt. The policy and methods 
of the Railway Mail Service do not change with parti- 
san ascendency, and its head is not, like the Postmas- 
ter-General, a political adviser of the President. It 
is a post in which training and the knowledge of de- 
tails that comes by experience alone are of the utmost 
importance, and that Mr. BEcK and other party poli- 
ticians shall be allowed to drive from it an able, ex- 
perienced, and competent officer is a public wrong. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the President and 
the Postmaster-General should have permitted it. In 
many ways the President has shown the disposition 
firmly to maintain his view of the rights of the Exec- 
utive against the encroachment of the Senate. But 
there is no greater outrage upon the public service than 
the partisan persecution of exemplary civil officers 
by Senators and. Representatives. If the Executive 
thinks it expedient to yield to this pressure, it is clear 
from the experience of the last two years that unless 
the surrender be absolute it will be ineffectual. So 
long as a clean sweep is incomplete, the party dissatis- 
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faction will be unappeased, and if the principles of a 
reasonable public service are abandoned in such a 
case as that of the head of the Railway Mail Service, 
the conclusion is unavoidable that it is only a ques- 
tion of the force of the pressure when they shall be 
abandoned in all similar cases. 


THE REPORT OF THE CONVICT LABOR 
COMMISSION. 


ACCORDING to the report of Mr. CARROLL D, WRIGHT, 
Commissioner of Labor, there are 64,609 convicts in 
the prisons mentioned in the report, of whom 58,714 
are men, and 5895 women. Of this number 45,278 are 
engaged in productive labor, 15,360 in prison duties, 
and 3972 are sick or idle. Of all these convicts 14,827 
are employed under the public account system, 15,670 
under the contract system, 5756 under the piece price 
system, and 9104 under the lease system. The chief 
industry is the manufacture of boots and shoes, and 
the next in importance, of clothing. Mr. Wricut 
says that it is perfectly evident that the competition 
arising from the employment of convicts, so far as 
the whole country is concerned, is unimportant, the 
whole of this prison population being but about one 
in a thousand of the population of the country; but 
in certain industries and in some communities the 
competition may be important. Where this is the 
case the competition can be regulated by law. But 
in the consideration of the subject it must be remem- 
bered that the useful employment of convicts is ab- 
solutely necessary, and that the prisons are not to 
be managed primarily for the profits of convict la- 
bor, but for the due discipline and reformation of the 
convicts. The real reason for the abolition of the 
contract system was not competition with free labor, 
but the demoralization which its conditions produced 
among the prisoners. 

The abolition of the contract system leaves the 
choice between the State account and piece price 
plan, for the leasing system is unworthy of a civilized 
State. The report of the Prison Labor Reform Com- 
mission, which has just been submitted to the Legis- 
lature of New York, recommends the State account 
system, under which the State owns the plant, and 
buys, manufactures, and sells the material. The re- 
port lays great stress upon the results of the piece 
price system in New Jersey, which it says has been 
demonstrated to be a more serious competitor with 
free labor than the contract system, while it is more 
wasteful and seriously injurious to discipline. The 
report argues that if the reformation of convicts is to 
be fostered, the exclusive question of profits must be 
dismissed, and that the State and its officers must have 
fullcontrol. For this reason it approves the State ac- 
count system. The report quotes the favorable opinion 
of the Commissioners of Labor in Illinois, but its cita- 
tion of the report of the New York Prison Association 
is misleading from its omissions, and the same criticism 
is somewhat applicable to its statement of the views 
of Superintendent Brockway, of the Elmira Reform- 
atory. The Prison Association report says of the 
State account system that it is ‘‘ theoretically and un- 
der certain conditions the best system of all.” But 
it says also, ‘‘ There are many reasons for doubt wheth- 
er the present time is ripe for the absolute adoption 
of the public account system of labor in the State- 
prisons of New York.” The reasons are the enor- 
mous outlay for the plant and operation, which would 
be not less than $1000 for every prisoner, and the 
transformation of the prisons into factories, and the 
warden into a business superintendent, buying and 
selling and watching the markets to secure a fair pe- 
cuniary return to the State. The Prison Association 
report also differs entirely from the report of the Le- 
gislative Commission in holding that the piece price 
plan does not resemble the contract system, but much 
more closely the public account system, and it recom- 
mends, in opposition to the Commission, that all pris- 
oners who cannot be employed in public work for 
the use of the State ‘‘should be employed upon the 
piece price plan of labor.” The use made of this re- 
port of the Prison Association seems to us a little re- 
markable. | 

Mr. Brockway has stated that the State account 
system, ‘‘if the Legislature and the people will help 
us,” can be made more helpful to the reformation of 
the prisoners than the contract plan, and sufficiently 
productive of income. But he has also stated strong- 
ly the objections arising from the financial risk, and 
its direct interference with free labor. He estimates 
the cost of the plant at not less than $5,000,000. Su- 
perintendent BAKER says that ‘‘ the risks on State ac- 
count are greater than with other systems of labor, 
because the State becomes a manufacturer on a large 
scale, and must assume all the risks of a manufact- 
urer. The results of the State account system in 
two of the prisons have been satisfactory, but the re- 
sults are due to ‘‘ the constant practice of the sound- 
est business principles.” He agrees with Superin- 
tendent Brockway that the State has done as well as 
with any other system, but the risks are very great. 
Superintendent BAKER warmly commends the piece - 
price plan, but he thinks that.the highest reform can 
be attained under either of the three systems. He 
urges also with a force which is very impressive that 
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some plan shall be adopted, and that the prisoners 
shall not be left in ‘‘destructive idleness.” There 
are sixteen hundred convicts at Sing Sing and Au- 
burn who must be employed, and the failure of the 
Legislature to provide some permanent system will 
be a great wrong to the State. 


THE NEW YORK CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION, 


By an enormous majority of the votes cast at the 
last election the people of New York declared in favor 
of calling a Constitutional Convention. The vote was 
an emphatic popular direction to the Legislature to 
provide for the choice of delegates, and to do whatever 
else might be necessary to carry out the will of the 
people. This should be a very simple matter. With- 
in less than seventy years there have been three such 
conventions in this State, besides the Constitutional 
Commission of about twenty years since. The scheme 
of election for the Convention of 1867 was generally 
acceptable. It provided for an election by districts, 
and for a certain number of delegates at large. The 
object of this plan was to secure a fair representation 
of every part of the State, and to open the way for 
the election of men who might be desirable in such a 
Convention but who would be excluded by party con- 
siderations if the choice were confined exclusively to 
the districts. 

The bill introduced at the opening of the session 
providing for the election of delegates is the bill of 
1867 with certain modifications. The Convention of 
that year, composed of 160 members, was thought to 
be too large, and the present bill reduces the number 
of delegates from 160 to 128, the number of members 
of the Assembly. It does not provide for election by 
Assembly districts, because that would secure repre- 
sentation for these districts only, with no represen- 
tation of larger communities. Limiting the whole 
number of delegates to 128, the fairer method of se- 
lection seems to the authors of the bill to be from the 
State at large, from the Senatorial districts, and from 
the counties having more than one Senate district, 
upon a general ticket. Thus the bill would have 
thirty-two delegates elected by general ticket, no elec- 
tor voting for more than sixteen upon such ticket, thus 
securing an equal division between the parties. Sixty- 
six delegates are to be chosen by Senatorial districts; 
twenty-one by the counties of New York and Rich- 
mond, no elector voting for more than seven, and 
nine by the county of Kings, no elector voting for 
more than three. This last device is supposed to aim 
at giving the labor party the choice of their own del- 
egates. 

This is a well-intentioned bill, and would doubtless 
result in a fair representation of the people of the 
State. It would, of course, give a party majority on 
one side or the other, but that is unavoidable. It is 
unwise, however, to base any part of the election 
upon “interests” or ‘‘classes.” It is the people of the 
State who are to be represented, as they are represent- 
ed in the Legislature and in Congress; and as an 
equitable representation of classes and interests is im- 
possible in the Legislature, it is useless to attempt it 
in a Convention. The arrangement in New York, 
Richmond, and Kings counties, therefore, is open to 
question. But whatever bill may be agreed upon, 
the Legislature ought not to disobey the plainly ex- 
pressed will of the people of the State. The delay in 
providing for the Convention is exceedingly suspi- 
cious, and the charge of a plot to prevent action is 
publicly made. Every honest man in the Legisla- 
ture is bound to make every reasonable concession to 
secure the passage of a bill. A contest in framing 
the bill for party advantage in the choice of dele- 


gates, thus endangering its passage, is betrayal of the . 


interests of the State. The people have ordered a 
Convention to assemble, and every man who inter- 
feres with that mandate will be remembered. 


SPITE AGAINST REFORM. 


DEMOCRATIC animosity to reform in the civil service was 
signally illustrated by the vote in the New York Assembly 
for the repeal of the law, and it is shown again by the re- 
port of the Committee on Appropriations in the House of 
Representatives at Washington, of which Mr. RANDALL is 
chairman. Mr. HOLMAN is his lieutenant, and both of them 
are among the most strenuous opponents of reform. In the 
bill which Mr. HOLMAN tried to hurry throngh the House 
without the opportunity for proper consideration there 
was a clause reducing the amount of the appropriation ab- 
solutely indispensable for the proper discharge of the duties 
of the Civil Service Commission unless certain modifications 
of the rules were made. 

This is a repetition of the poor trick of last year, and it 
was promptly exposed by Mr. BUTTERWORTH, who pointed 
out that it was a practical repeal of the bill which author- 
izes rules to be made with the approval of the President. 
He properly challenged the Democrats to repeal the law 
frankly and manfally, and not spitefully hack at it to im- 
pair its efficacy. It was noreply to say,as Mr. TOWNSHEND 
said, that the Republicans hated the law, and that those 
who voted for it were hypocrites. It would have been a 
reply, however, since he said that he regarded the law as a 
sham, to propose its repeal, and challenge the Republicans 
to vote in the House as they talked in the cloak-room. 

The attitude of the politicians of both parties npon this 
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subject is comical. If the law is such asham, and outrage, 
and humbug, and wrong, and absurdity, why is it not re- 
pealed? If, as the Hitt Democrats insist, it is utterly dis- 
tasteful to the party, why do not. Democratic members of 
Congress emulate the courage of their fellow-partisans in 
the New York Legislature, and “ put themselves on record” 
against the abomination? The reason is that they know 
the intelligence and good sense of the country approve the 
law, and neither party dares to yield to the hostility which 
so many of their members feel, and repeal the law. Those 
members, like Messrs. RANDALL and HOLMAN and VANCE 
and INGALLS, may show their teeth, but the war will not 
come up to the manifesto. 


A WISE CHANGE, 


THE proposition to change Inauguration Day from the 
4th of March to the 30th of April is a very sensible one, not 
so much because it is a return to precedents as because the 
inauguration is an out-of-door ceremony, and the 30th of 
April falls in pleasant weather. There is no sanctity in the 
date of the 4th of March. The old Congress appointed the 
first Wednesday in January, 1789, for the appointment of 
electors under the new Constitution, the first Wednesday 
in February for the voting of the electors, and the first 
Wednesday in March for “commencing the proceedings” 
under the Constitution. 

The first Wednesday in March happened to be the fourth 
day of the month. But it was not until the Ist of April 
that the House organized, and it was on the 6th that the 
Senate was organized, and on the same day the votes were 
counted. But not until the 30th of April was WASHINGTON 
inaugurated. In 1792 Congress resolved that the Presiden- 
tial term of four years should begin “on the fourth day of 
March next succeeding the day on which the votes of the 
electors shall have been given.” It was a date arbitrarily 
fixed for convenience by Congress, but it is mentioned in 
the twelfth amendment of the Constitution, which was 
adopted after the tie in the electoral votes of JEFFERSON 
and Burr in 1800. The proposed change, therefore, takes 
the form of a constitutional amendment. 

It would be a great public convenience, arising from the 
pleasant season of the year, and it would prolong the second 
session of Con We have as yet seen no argument of 
importance against the proposed change. 


THE TEST OF TIME. 


THE Hartford Courant says of Mr. LOWELL’s decision not 
to deliver his address upon politics in Chicago before a Re- 
publican club: 


“In this he showed good taste, and it is possible that the 
progress of events in national politics will convince him that his 
Mugwump opinions will not stand the test of time.” 


Mr. LOWELL’s Mugwunp opinions he stated plainly in a 
speech the next evening at the Harvard Club in Chicago, 
as follows: 


“ Party organization is no doubt a very convenient thing; but a 
great many people feel—and I feel very strongly with them—that 
when lovalty to party means disloyalty to country, and means what 
it seems to me is still worse, disloyalty to conscience, it is asking 
more than any good man or citizen should concede.” 


Does the Hartford Courant really think that such opin- 
ions, and conduct conformed to them, will not stand the 
test of time? And if it does think so, does it also think 
that the decay of such opinions would be an advantage to 
the country ? | 


MONEY AT ELECTIONS. 


A FORCIBLE answer to the question why clever and pub- 
lic-spirited young men do not enter political life is con- 
tained in the late speech of Mr. Ivins at the Commonwealth 
Club. The answer is that few such men can afford to pay 
for office. The facts and figures cited by Mr. IVINS are 
very instructive. Under the law requiring the appoint- 
ment of Supervisors and Marshals in every election district 
a fund of $291,000 is necessary, which is practically used, if 
not to bny, yet to assure and guarantee, the votes of at least 
ten persons in every district, so that about three per cent. 
of the voters are employed in or about the elections as offi- 
cers of the law. 

The city paid the Assembly district leaders last year 
about $330,000, or an average of $4750 for each of the sev- 
enty-two leaders. The amount received at present is 
$242,000, of which Tammany gets about $119,000, the County 
Democracy $90,000, and the Republicans $32,000. This is 
the permanent investment in the leadership of the machines, 
while not less than $750,000 more is invested in “ political 
captains, leeches, and hangers-on.” When the County Clerk 
and Register were both feed officers, $15,000 to $40,000 was 
not regarded as too high a price to pay for them, and there 
were three or four persons who received $3000 to $5000 each 
from these offices who did no service whatever. Mr. Ivins 
says that he has heard that JoHN KELLY always made each 
of these officers pay him $10,000 a year, to be used in State 
politics. 

Assembly and Senatorial candidates are assessed from $5 
to $30. When BRADLEY and O’BRIEN were candidates for 
the Senate, each of them is reported to have spent $50,000. 
The total sum paid in an average year would be $211,200. 


“Two Aldermanic candidates, at $15 per district, for 812 dis- 
tricts, $24,360; two Assembly candidates, at $10 per district, for 
812 districts, $16,240; two candidates for Senator or Congress, at 
$25 per election district, $40,600 ; four candidates for Judgeships, 
at $10,000 each, $40,000; two candidates for Mayor, at $20,000 
each, $40,000; two candidates for a county office, at $10,000, 
$20,000; two candidates for Comptroller, at $10,000, $20,000; 
two candidates for District Attorney, at $5000, $10,000.” 


At the last election 219,992 votes were polled, and more ~ 


than twenty per cent. of the voters received money for their 
election-day services. Mr. Ivins’s close familiarity with 
municipal affairs and political methods certifies the accu- 
racy of his statements. The moralis evident. The neces- 
sary expenses of elections are very large, and they should 


be assumed by the State and city, aud caudidates should 
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be prohibited from giving money for election purposes. If 
the voters choose to provide ‘the spectacular paraphernalia 
of a canvass, to march in huge processions amid the roar of 
cannon and the blaze of fire-works, it is their privilege. 
But all that law can do to prevent the sale of public offices 
should be done. The English law limits the amount to be 
spent. But a law providing for the payment of election 
expenses from the public treasury, prohibiting all gifts of 
money for election purposes by candidates, and requiring 
prompt and detailed publication of the items of expendi- 
ture, would be of the utmiost service. 


PERSON AL. 


Tue veteran actor Joun Gitpert is again delighting the andi- 
ences at Wallack’s Theatre by asking the familiar question, 
“When an old bachelor marries a young wife, what is he to ex- 
pect?” As Sir Peter Teazle, in Saerinan’s School for Scandal, 
Mr. GitBert long ago was facile princeps, and even now the Ameri- 
can stage can show no impersonation of that character to equal it 
in fitness and vitality. : 

—One of the best friends of American art is Mr. W. T. Evans, 
of Jersey City. Two of the brightest young painters of this h 
received from him $200 a month each while executing an order, 
which enabled them for the first time to paint an important work 
under adequate conditions. Mr. Evans’s fine private gallery of 
nearly one hundred American pictures is constantly receiving ac- 
cessions. 

—Bishop Henry C. Porrer is a farniliar figure in the streets of 
New York, carrying a small purple bag that contains books and 
MSS., and greeted by citizens of all faiths with the profoundest re- 
spect. In his first sermon since his return from Europe he told 
his congregation that, in order to believe, it is necessary to culti- 
vate the spiritual sense of sight, just as a musical ear is necessary 
to the appreciation of Waaner. 

—Mr. Grorce Inngss, the artist, much admires a view of distant 
woodlands seen from the window of a railway car at Kearney, 


New Jersey, on his daily trip from his studio in New York to his 


home at Montclair. It is so fine, he says, as to make him feel 
like throwing away his paint-brushes. 

—‘I was born,” says Mr. James Russert Lowe t, “in a period 
which I will call the Fourth of July period of our existence. We 
had been getting on triumphantly. The most of you are too young 
to remember that time, but I remember it very well. We thought 
of ourselves very much as if we were little Jack Horner. We 


put in our thumb and pulled out a plum, and I think we were too 


much in the habit of saying, ‘ What a good boy am I!’” 

—Last summer Dr. Tatmacr took his congregation on a trip to 
Alexandria Bay ; next summer he will marshal them on board the 
steam-boat Pilgrim and sail for Martha’s Vineyard, where they 
will be received with a profuse display of fire-works. 

—VJournalists work hard and sink their personality. For twelve 
years Mr. Witiiam J. Kenny, of the .7imes, has done so, and now 
some friends have presented him with a gold watch and chain, the 
case bearing the inscription, “ Witt1am J. Kenny, from his asso-. 
ciates on the staff of the New York 7Zimes, 1876-1887,” and have 
given him a complimentary dinner. 

—When visiting the Confederate army, twenty-five years ago, 
General Lord Worsgey described General Lee as “a splendid 
specimen of an English gentleman, with one of the most rarely 
handsome faces I ever saw. Every one who approaches him does 
so with marked respect, although there is none of that bowing and 
flourishing of forage-caps which eccurs in the presence of Euro- 
pean generals ; and whilst all honor him and place implicit faith 
in his courage and ability, those with whom he is most intimate 
feel for him the affection of sons ta a father.” 

—The name of OswaLp Orrenporrer has long been associated 
with several of our wisest charities, and now Mr. OrrenporFEeR 

roposes to rebuild and enlarge the late Mrs. Orrenporrer’s Home 
for Old Ladies, so that it shall offer accommodations for old men 
also. The land alone will cost $65,000, and the enterprise will be 
in charge of an offshoot from the German Benevolent Society, 
which has had a successful career of one hundred years. May the 
generous founder live as long! 

_ —Mr. W. D. Howe ts celebrated his fiftieth birthday last week 
at his home in Boston. He writes three or four hours daily, and 
spends most of his afternoons and evenings in reading current 
literature. He thinks that, as books usually contain the best there 
is of their authors, a reviewer should at least read them carefully. 

—The Rev. Jonn MILs, pastor of a Chicago Baptist church, an- 
nounced from the pulpit on the Sunday following St. Valentine's 
Day that he should resign, the reasdn being the receipt by him of 
an offensive valentine. On examination it was found that the 
document at which Mr. Mires had taken offence was a comie 
representation of a divinity student on his way to school. 

—Mr. Jonn G. Wurrttier thinks that if the lagging fund for the 
LONGFELLOw memorial is ever to be made up, it cannot be done 
otherwise than by vigorous persona! solicitation. 

—The Boston Paint and Clay Club, which is a close little cor- 
poration of clever artists, has found a way of avoiding trouble in 
its exhibitions. Each member has a section of wall reserved for 
him, where he may put as many pictures as it will hold, and hang 
them as he chooses. | | 

—Mr. H. H. Kitson, who modelled certain of the groups upon 
the Hartford war memorial arch, is to do a bust in bronze of Gov- 
ernor Ames, of Massachusetts. His bronze figure “The Music of 
the Seas” has also found a purchaser. 

—Professor Goopwin, of Harvard, was interested to see at Olym- 
pia, in Greece, where the Olympian Games used to be played, some 
human bones excavated from the rains, and enclosed in kerosene 
oil cans, each of which was labelled “ Philadelphia.” 

—A | clothing establishment will soon occupy the site of 
the Middle Collegiate Charch. At the last service held in the edi- 
fice previous to its demolition the pastor, Dr. T. W. Cuampegrs, 
preached a sermon from the text: “It is finished.” The stones 
for fifty years in the walls will be transported to Elizabethport, 
New Jersey, for use in the erection of a Roman Catholic church. 

—Dr. J. C. Currer, who has done admirable work as Professor 
of Physiology and Comparative Anatomy in the Agricultural Col- 
lege at Sapporo, Japan, during the Inst eight years, is returning to 
this country. The Japan Daily Mail, in a highly complimentary 
editorial, savs, ‘‘ We are in a position to assure him that he leaves 
behind him many grateful students, with whom we join in wishing 
him a prosperous career.” 

—Borpren P. Bowne, Professor of Philosophy in the Boston 
University, is thus characterized by a writer in the Pleiad, the Al- 
bion College monthly: ‘‘ While: yet a student he surprised tle 
literary world with his trenchant criticism of Herpert SPENCER. 
Graduating from the University of the City of New York, he spent 
some years in Germany, where the influence of Herman Lotze 
gave direction to his mind. Professer Bowne can think as rapidly 
as an ordinary mind can read. He already has published three 
works, of which his Metaphysics is the most pretentious, and he 
has in course of preparation others which will appear in due time. 
Professor Bowne is the wit of the sehool, the constant delight of 
the intelligent, but the terror of evil-doers.” Professor Bowne’s 
latest work is his Jntroduction to Psychological Theory, published 
last month by Harper & Brorness. 
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PUSHING THROUGH THE EVERGLADES.—Drawn sy Harry FENN FROM SKETCHES BY 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


As we go to press with this number of the Weexty, Henry 
Warp Bexcuer lies between death and life. There is a faint 
possibility that his physical life may be briefly prolonged, but his 
mental activity is ended. That,in the opinion of his physicians, 
must be the result of the apoplexy and paralysis from which 
he is now suffering. This famous son of Lyman Beecuer, himself 
a notable pulpit orator, and of Roxana Foors, was born at Litch- 
field, Connecticut, June 24, 1813. He was a bashful lad, with a 
poor memory and imperfect speech. Then his writing was bad, 
his spelling worse, and his Latin exercises suspiciously good. It 
was at Amherst College, where he was graduated in 1834, that his 
primacy among his associates was first developed. He was the 
best talker of his class, and he lectured frequently upon phrenolo- 
gy, temperance, and slavery. Thus his earliest efforts were con- 
cerned with topics which were later to set the world aflame. 
From Amherst he went to Lane Theological Seminary at a time 
when a controversy was raging between his father, representing 
the New School, and Dr. Witson, representing Calvinism, Thus his 


theology, like his politics, was born and formed in heated times. 
He took the first opportunity which offered, and began preaching 
at Lawrenceburg, Indiana; near Cincinnati. His hearers were of 
the humblest sort, and his stay was brief. Chance threw among 
his audience the President of the Bank of Indiana, who took the 
now rising preacher to Indianapolis, where he staid eight years. 
Still his surroundings were of primitive simplicity. He made his 
own garden, did his own chores, painted his house with his own 
hands, and preached good sermons. His “Lectures to Young 
Men” inspired a committee of the congregation which was 
to become Plymouth Church with a desire to know more of 
him. On May 16, 1847, he preached for them. Since then 
the church has had no other pastor, and every Sunday when 
he was in the pulpit the building has been crowded to the doors. 
This is only a part, a small part, of the life work of the marvellous 
intellect now fading out. His labors on the Independent and Chris- 
tian Union would alone mark him as an unusual man, while his 
volumes are basis enough for fame. Perhaps the best known of 
all was his novel Norwood, and the most pretentious was his un- 


finished Life of Christ, while his solidest work was his Yale Lee- 


ial 


HaRLANDER.—[SEE PaGE 183.] 


turea on Preaching. In 1849, 1863, and 1886 he made trips abroad, 
, and his lectures in England in war times are memorable even in 
his career. Scarcely ever did orator face more hostile audiences 
upon more trying topics. That he was always equal to the oc- 
casion is faint tribute to the triumphs of his eloquence. When 
he returned he was, “next to ApraHamM LINCOLN, the most hon- 
ored man in the United States.” Only,one shadow, but a deep 
one, falls across the brightness of his career. In June, 1874, Tuk- 
opore Titton, who had been employed by H. C. Bowen to report 
Mr. Bexcuer’s sermons, publicly said he held him responsible for 
his domestic unhappiness. A church council declared that Mr. 
Berecuer was blameless; but the case was taken before a jury, 
which deliberated for a week. They disagreed, but nine were for 
the defendant. After this another church council sustained the 
first, and Mr. Beecugr’s usefulness survived. In 1837 he married, 
after an engagement of seven years, Eunice Waite Buttarp, who 
still lives. He has also a daughter, Mrs. Scovitie, and three sons, 
WitiiaM, Hersert, and Henry Bartoy. The fine portrait of Mr. 


Bescuer which we reproduce on our frout page is the resuit of 
sittings given Mr. Diziuan last year. 
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The Crosade of the “ Excelsior.“ 


‘By BRET HARTE. 


CHAPTER X. 


Norwrrustanpinc his promise and the sum- 
méns of the Council, Father Esteban, on parting 
with the Excelsior prisoners in the San Antonio 
road, did not proceed immediately to the presence 
of the Comandante. Partly anxious to inform 
himself more thoroughly regarding Hurlstone’s 
antecedents before entering upon legislative func- 
tions that might concern him, partly uneasy at 
Brace’s allusion to any possible ungentleness in 
the treatment of the fair Americanas, and partly 
apprehensive that Mrs. Brimmer might seek him 
at the Mission in the present emergency, the 
goed Father turned bis steps toward the Alcalde’s 

ouse. 

Mrs. Brimmer, in a becoming morning wrap- 
per, half reclining in an Indian hammock in the 
corridor, supported by Miss Chubb, started at his 
approach. So did the young Alcalde, sympathet- 
ically seated at her side. Padre Esteban for an 
instant was himself embarrassed; Mrs. Brimmer 
quickly recovered her usual bewildering naiveté. 

“I knew you would come, but if you hadn’t I 
should have mustered courage enough to go with 
Miss Chubb to find you at the Mission,” she said, 
half coquettishly. “Not but that Don Ramon 
has been all kindness and consideration, but you 
know one always clings to one’s spiritual adviser 
in such an emergency; and although there are 
differences of opinion between us, | think I may 
speak to you as freely as I would speak to my 
dear friend Dr. Potts, of Trinity Chapel. Of 
course you didn’t know him; but you couldn't 
have helped liking him, he’s so gentle, so tactful, 
so refined! But do tell me the fullest particu- 
lars of this terrible calamity that has happened 
so awkwardly. Tell me all! I fear that Don 
Ramon, out of kindness, has not told me every- 
thing. J have been perfectly frank, 7 told him 
everything—who I am, who Mr. Brimmer is, and 
given him even the connections of my friend Miss 
Chubb. I can do no more; but you will surely 
hav’ no difficulty in finding some one in Todos 
Santos who has heard of the Quincys and Brim- 
mers. I’ve no doubt that there are books in your 
library that mention them. Of course I can say 
nothing of the other passengers, except that Mr. 
Brimmer would not have probably permitted me 
to associate with any notorious persons. I con- 
fess, now, I think I told you once before, Cla- 
rissa, that I greatly doubted Captain Bunker's 
ability—” 

“ Ah,” murmured Don Ramon. 

“_ To make a social selection,” continued Mrs. 
Brimmer.. “He -mé@y have been a good sailor 


‘and boxed his compass, but he lacked a know- 


ledge of the world. Of the other passengers I 
can truly say I know nothing; I cannot think 
that Mr. Crosby’s sense of humor led him into 
bad associgtions, or that he ever went beyond 
verbal impropriety. Certainly nothing in Miss 
Keene’s character has led me to believe she could 
so far forget what was due to herself and to us 
xs to address a lawless mob in the streets as she 
did just now; although her friend Mrs. Mark- 
ham, as I just told Don Ramon, is an advocate 
of Women’s Rights and Female Suffrage, and I 
believe she contemplates addressing the public 
from the lecturer’s platform.” 

“Tt isn’t possible!” interrupted .Don Ramon, 
excitedly, in mingled horror of the masculinely 
rampant Mrs. Markham, and admiration of the 
fascinatingly feminine Mrs. Brimmer. “ A lady 
cannot be an orator—a haranguer of men!” 

“Not in society,” responded Mrs. Brimmer, 
with a sigh; “and I do not remember to have met 
the lady before. The fact is, she does not move 
in our circle—in the upper classes.” 

The Alcalde exchanged a glance with the 
Padre. “ Ah! you have classes ? and she is of a 
distinct class, perhaps ?”’ 

“ Decidedly,” said Mrs. Brimmer, promptly. 

“Pardon me,” said Padre Esteban, with gentle 
persuasiveness, “ but you are speaking of your 
fellow-passengers. Know you not, then, of one 
Hurlstone, who is believed to be still in the ship 
Excelsior, and perhaps of the party who seized 
i?” 

“Mr. Hurlstone ?—it is possible; but I know 
really nothing of him,” said Mrs. Brimmer, care- 
lessly. “I don’t think Clarissa did, either—did 
you, dear? Even in our enforced companionship 
we had to use some reserve, and we may have 
drawn the line at him. He was a friend of Miss 
Keene's ; indeed, she was the only one who seemed 
to know him.” > 

“And she is now here?” asked the Padre, 
eagerly. 

“No. She is with her friend, the Sefiora 
Markham, at the Presidio. The Comandante has 
given her the disposition of his house,” said Don 
Ramion, with a glance of grave archness at Mrs. 
Brimmer ; “ it is not known which is the most fa- 
vored, the eloquent orator or the beautiful and 
daring leader.” 

“Mrs. Markham is a married woman,” said 
Mrs. Brimmer, severely, “‘ and, of course, she can 
do as she pleases; but it is far different with 
Miss Keene. / should scarcely consider it proper 
to expose Miss Chubb to the hospitality of a 
single man, without other women, and I cannot 
understand how she could leave the companion- 
ship and protection of your lovely sisters.” 

The priest here rosg, and with formal polite. 
ness excused himself, urging the peremptory 
summons of the Council. “I scarcely expected, 
indeed, to have had the pleasure of seeing my 
colleague here,” he added, with quiet suavity, 
turning to the Alcalde. 

“T have already expressed my views to the 
Comandante,” said the official, with some embar- 
* Begun in Harper's Werk ry No. 1568. 
Copyright, 1836, by Bust Haars. 
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rassment, “and my attendance will hardly be re- 
quired.” 

The occasional misleading phosphorescence of 
Mrs. Brimmer’s quiet eyes, early alluded to in 
these pages, did not escape Father Esteban’s 
quick perception at that moment; however, he 
preferred to leave his companion to follow its 
aberrations rather than permit that fair ignis fa- 
twus to light him on his way by it. “ But my vis- 
it to you, Father Esteban,” she began, sweetly, “ is 
only postponed—”’ 

“Until I have the pleasure of anticipating it 
here,” said the priest, with paternal politeness, 
bending before the two ladies ; “‘ but for the pre- 
sent, au revoir /” 

“Tt would be an easy victory to win this dis- 
creetly emotional Americana to the Church,” said 
Father Esteban to himself, as he crossed the 
plaza; “ but, if I mistake not, she would not 
cease to be a disturbing element even there. 
However, she is not such as would give this Hurl- 
stone any trouble. It seems I must look else- 
where for the brains of this party, and to find a 
solution of this young man’s mystery; and, if I 
judge correctly, it is with this beautiful young 
agitator of revolutions and her oratorical duenna 
I must deal.” 

He entered the low gateway of the Presidio 
unchallenged, and even traversed the court-yard 
without meeting a soul. The guard and sentries 
had evidently withdrawn to their habitual peace- 
ful avocations, and the former medieval repose 
of the venerable building had returned. There 
was no one in the guard-room; but as the priest 
turned back to the corridor, his quick ear was 
suddenly startled by the unhallowed and incon- 
sistent sounds of a guitar. A monotonous voice 
also—the Comandante’s evidently—was raised in 
a thin, high recitative. 

The Padre passed hastily through the guard- 
room, and opened the door of the passage leading 
to the garden slope. Here an extraordinary group 
presented itself to his astonished eyes. In the 
shadow of a palm-tree Mrs. Markham, seated on 
her Saratoga trunk as on a throne, was gazing 
blandly down upon the earnest features of the 
Commander, who, at her feet, guitar in hand, was 
evidently repeating some musical composition. 
His subaltern sat near him, divided in admiration 
of his chief and the guest. Miss Keene, at a lit- 
tle distance, aided by the secretary, was holding 
an animated conversation with a short, stout, 
Sancho-Panza-looking man, whom the Padre rec- 
ognized as the doctor of Todos Santos. 

At the apparition of the reverend Father, the 
Commander started, the subaltern stared, and 
even the secretary and the doctor looked discom- 

“T am decidedly de-trop this morning,” 
soliloquized the ecclesiastic ; but Miss Keene cut 
short his reflection by running to him frankly, 
with outstretched hand. “I’m so glad that you 
have come,” she said, with a youthful, unrestrain- 
ed earnestness that was as convincing as it was 
fascinating, “for you will help me to persuade 
this gentleman that poor Captain Bunker is suf- 
fering more from excitement of mind than body, 
and that bleeding him is more than folly.” 

“The man’s veins are in a burning fever and 
delirium from aguardiente,” said the little doctor, 
excitedly, “and the fire must first be put out by 
the lancet.” 

“ He is only crazy with remorse for having lost 
his ship through his own carelessness and the 
treachery of others,” said Miss Keene, doughtily. 

“He is a maniac and will kill himself, unless 
his fever is subdued,” persisted the doctor. 

“ And you would surely,kill him by your way 
of subduing it,” said the young girl, boldly. “ Bet- 
ter for him, a disgraced man of honor, to die by 
his own hand, than to be bled like a calf into a 
feeble and helpless dissolution. I would, if I 
were in his place—if I had to do it by tearing off 
the bandages.” 

She made a swift, half-unconscious gesture of 
her little hand, and stopped, her beautiful eyes 
sparkling, her thin pink nostrils dilated, her red 
lips parted, her round throat lifted in the air, 
and one small foot advanced before ber. The 
men glanced hurriedly at each other, and then 
fixed their eyes upon her with a rapt yet fright- 
ened admiration. To their simple minds it was 
Anarchy and Revolution personified, beautiful, 
and victorious. 

“Ah!” said the secretary to Don Esteban, in 
Spanish; “it is true. She knows not fear. She 
was in the room alone with the madman; he 
would let none approach but her. Ske took a 
knife from him, else the medico had suffered.” 

“ He recognized her, you see. Ah! they know 
her power,” said the Comandante, joining the 
group. 

“You will help me, Father Esteban ?” said the 
young girl, letting the fire of her dark eyes soften 
to a look of almost childish appeal; “ you will 
help me to intercede for him? It is the restraint 
only that is killing him—that is goading him to 
madness. Think of him, father—think of him: 
ruined and disgraced, dying to retrieve himself 
by any reckless action, any desperate chance of 
recovery, and yet locked up where he can do no- 
thing—attempt nothing—not even lift a hand to 
— the man who has helpeu to bring him to 
this.” 

“But he can do nothing. The ship is gone,” 
remonstrated the Comandante. 

“Yes, the ship is gone; but the ocean is still 
there,” said Miss Keene. 

“* But he has no boat.” 

“He will find or make one.” 

“ And the fog conceals the channel.” 

“He can go where they have gone, or meet 
their fate. You do not know my countrymen, 
Sefior Comandante,” she said, proudly. 

“ Ah, yes—pardon! They are at San Antonio 
—the baker, the buffoon, the two young men who 
dig. They are already baking and digging and 
joking. We have it from my officer, who has just 
returned.” 

Miss Keene bit her pretty lips. “They think 


it is a mistake; they cannot believe that any in- 
tentional indignity is offered them,” she said, 
quietly. “ Perhaps it is well they do not.” 

“They desired me to express their condolences 
to the sefiora,”’ said the Padre, with exasperating 
gentleness, “and were relieved to be assured by 
me of your perfect security in the hands of these 
gentlemen.” 

Miss Keene raised her clear eves to the eccle- 
siastic. That accomplished diplomate of Todos 
Santos absolutely felt confused under the cool 
scrutiny of this girl’s unbiassed and unsophisti- 
cated intelligence. “Then you Aave seen them,” 
she said, “and you know their innocence, and 
the utter absurdity of this surveillance ?” 

“T have not seen them al,” said the priest, 
softly. “There is still another—a Sefior Hurl- 
stone—who is missing. Is he not?’ 

It was not in the possibility of Eleanor Keene’s 
truthful blood to do other than respond with a 
slight color to this question. She had already 
concealed from every one the fact of having seen 
the missing man in the Mission garden the even- 
ing before. It did not, however, prevent her the 
next moment from calmly meeting the glance of 
the priest as she answered, gravely, “I believe so. 
But I cannot see what that has to do with the 
detention of the others.” 

“Much, perhaps. It has been said that vou 
alone, my child, were in the confidence of this 
man.” 

“Who dared say that ?” exclaimed Miss Keene, 
in English, forgetting herself in her indignation. 

“Tf it’s anything mean, it’s Mrs. Brimmer, I'll 
bet a cooky,” said Mrs. Markham, whose linguis- 
tic deficiencies had debarred her from the pre- 
vious conversation. 

“You have only,” continued the priest, without 
noticing the interruption, “to tell us what you 
know of this Hurlstone’s plans—of his complicity 
with Sefior Perkins, or—” he added, significantly, 
“his opposition to them—to insure that perfect 
justice shall be done to all.” 

Relieved that the question involved no disclos- 
ure of her only secret regarding Hurlstone, Miss 
Keene was about to repeat the truth that she had 
no confidential knowledge of him, or of his ab- 
surd alleged connection with Sefior Perkins, when, 
with an instinct of tact, she hesitated. Might she 
not serve them all—even Hurlstone himself—by 
saying nothing, and leaving the burden of proof 
to their idiotic accusers? Was she altogether 
sure that Hurlstone was entirely ignorant of 
Sefior Perkins’s plans, or might he not have re- 
fused at the last moment to join in the conspir- 
acy and so left the ship ? 

“T will not press you for your answer now,” 
said the priest, gently. “ But you will not, I 
know, keep back anything that may throw a light 
on this sad affair, and perhaps help to reinstate 
your friend Mr. Hurlstone in his real position.” 

“If you ask me if I believe that Mr. Hurlstone 
had anything to do with this conspiracy, I should 
say, unhesitatingly, that Ido not. And more, I 
believe that he would have jumped overboard 
rather than assent to so infamous an act,” said 
the young girl, boldly. 

“Then you think he had no other motive for 
leaving the ship?” said the priest, slowly. 

“Decidedly not.” She stopped; a curious 
anxious look in the Padre’s persistent eyes both 
annoyed and frightened her. “ What other mo- 
tive could he have ?” she said, coldly. 

Father Esteban’s face lightened. “I only ask 
because I think you would have known it. Thank 
you for the assurance, all the same, and in return 
I promise you I will use my best endeavors with 
the Comandante for your friend the Captain 
Bunker. Adieu, my daughter. Adieu, Madame 
Markham,” he said, as, taking the arm of Don 
Miguel, he turned with him and the doctor to- 
ward the guard-room. The secretary lingered 
behind for a moment. 

“Fear nothing,” he said, in whispered Eng- 
lish, to Miss Keene. “I, Ruy Sanchez, shall 
make you free of Capitano Bunker’s cell ;” and 

sed on. 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Markham, when the two wo- 
men were alone again, “‘ I don’t pretend to fathom 
the befogged brains of Todos Santos, but as far 
as I can understand their grown-up child’s play, 
they are making believe this unfortunate Mr. 
Hurlstone, who may be dead for all we know, is 
in revolt against the United States government, 
which is supposed to be represented by Sejior 
Perkins and the Hzcelsior—think of that!” 

“But Perkins signed himself of the Quinqui- 
nambo navy !”’ said Miss Keene, wonderingly. 

“That is firmly believed by those idiots to be 
one of our States. Remember they know nothing 
of what has happened anywhere in the !ast fifty 
years. I dare say they never heard of filibusters 
like Perkins, and they couldn’t comprehend him 
if they had. I’ve given up trying to enlighten 
them, and I think they’re grateful for it. It 
makes their poor dear heads ache.” 

“And it is quite turning mine. But, for Hea- 
ven’s sake, tell me what part I am supposed to act 
in this farce,” said Miss Keene. 

“You are the friend and colleague of Hurl- 
stone; don’t you see?” said Mrs. Markham. 
“You are two beautiful young patriots—don’t 
blush, my dear !—endeared to each other and a 
common cause, and ready to die for your coun- 
try in opposition to Perkins, and the faint-heart- 
edness of such neutrals as Mrs. Brimmer, Miss 
Chubb, the poor captain, and all the men whom 
they have packed off to San Antonio.” 

“Impossible!” said Miss Keene, yet with an 
uneasy feeling that it not only was possible, but 
that she herself had contributed something to 
the delusion. “But how do they account for 


my friendship with you—you, who are supposed 
- be a correspondent, an accomplice, of Per- 
ins?” 

“No, no,” returned Mrs. Markham, with a half- 
serious smile,“ / am not allowed that honor; J 
am presumed to be only the disconsolate Dulcinea 
of Perkins, abandoned by Aim, pitied by you, and 
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converted to the true faith—at least that is what 
I make out from the broken English of that little 
secretary of the Commander.” 

Miss Keene winced. “ That’s all my fault, 
dear,” she said, suddenly entwining her arms 
round Mrs. Markham, and hiding her half-em- 
barrassed smile on the shoulder of her strong. 
minded friend. “They suggested it to me, and 
I half assented to save you. Please forgive me.” 

“ Don’t think I am blaming you, my dear Elea- 
nor,” said Mrs. Markham. “For Heaven’s sake 
assent to the wildest and most extravagant hy- 
pothesis they can offer if it will leave us free to 
arrange our own plans for getting away. I be. 
gin to think we were not a very harmonious party 
on the Excelsior, and most of our troubles here 
are owing to that. We forget we have fallen 
among a lot of original saints, as guileless and as 
unsophisticated as our first parents, who know 
nothing of our customs or antecedents. They 
have accepted us on what they believe to be our 
own showing. From first to last we’ve under- 
rated them, forgetting they are in the majority. 
We can’t expect to correct the ignorance of fifty 
years in twenty-four hours, and I, for one, sha’n't 
attempt it. I’d much rather trust to the charac- 
ter those people would conceive of me from their 
own consciousness than to one Mrs. Brimmer or 
Mr. Winslow would give of me. From this moment 
I’ve taken a firm resolve to leave my reputation 
and the reputation of my friends entirely in their 
hands. If you are wise, you will do the same. 
They are inclined to worship you; don’t hinder 
them. My belief is, if we only take things quiet- 
ly, we might find worse places to be stranded on 
than Todos Santos. If Mrs. Brimmer will keep 
her mouth shut, and those men of ours, who, I 
dare say, have acted as silly as the Mexicans 
themselves, will only be quiet, we can have our 
own way here yet.” 

“* And poor Captain Bunker ?” said Miss Keene. 

“It seems hard to say it, but, in my opinion, 
he is better under lock and key, for everybody's 
good, at present. He'd be a firebrand in the 
town if he got away. Meantime let us go to 
our room. It is about the time when everybody 
is taking a siesta, and for two hours, thank Hea- 
ven! we’re certain nothing more can happen.” 

“Tl join you in a moment,” said Miss Keene. 
Her quick ear had caught the sound of voices ap- 
proaching. As Mrs. Markham disappeared in the 
passage, the Commander and his party reappear- 
ed from the guard-room, taking leave of Padre 
Esteban. The secretary, as he passed Miss Keene, 
managed to add to his formal salutation the 
whispered words, “ When the Angelus rings I 
will await you before the grating of his prison.” 

Padre Esteban was too preoccupied to observe 
this incident. As soon as he quitted the Pre- 
sidio he hastened to the Mission with a disquiet- 
ing fear that his strange guest might have van- 
ished. But crossing the silent refectory, and 
opening the door of the little apartment, he was 
relieved to find him stretched on the pallet in a 
profound slumber. The peacefulness of the ven- 
erable walls had laid a gentle finger on his weary 
eyelids. 

The Padre glanced round the little cell, and 
back again at the handsome suffering face that 
seemed to have found surcease and rest-in the 
narrow walls, with a stirring of regret. But the 
next moment he awakened the sleeper, and in 
the briefest, almost frigid, sentences related the 
events of the morning. 

The young man rose to his feet with a bitter 
laugh. “ You see,” he said, “God is against me! 
And yet a few hours ago I dared to thidk that 
He had guided me to a haven of rest and forget- 
fulness !” 

“ Have you told the truth to Him ng e?”’ 
said the priest, sternly, “or have yo re 
political refugee—taken advantage an old 
man’s weakness to forge a foolish Aie’ of senti- 
mental passion ?” 

‘* What do you mean ?” said Hurlstone, turning 
upon him almost fiercely. " 

The priest rose, and drawing a folded paper 
from his bosom, opened it before the eyes of his 
indignant guest. ‘ Remember what you told me 
last night in the sacred confidences of yonder 
holy church, and hear what you really are from 
the lips of the Council of Todos Santos.” 

Smoothing out the paper, he read slowly as 
follows: 

‘* Whereas, it being presented to an Emergency 
Council, held at the Presidio of Todos Santos, 
that the foreign barque Ezcelsior had mutinied, 
discharged her captain and passengers, and es- 
caped from the waters of the bay, it was, on ex- 
amination, found and decreed that the said barque 
was a vessel primarily owned by a foreign power, 
then and there confessed and admitted to be at 
war with Mexico, and equipped to invade one of 
her northern provinces. But that the God of 
Liberty and Justice awakening in the breasts of 
certain patriots—to wit, the heroic Sefior Diego 
Hurlstone and the invincible Dofia Leonor—the 
courage and discretion to resist the tyranny and 
injustice of their oppressors; caused them to mu- 
tiny and abandon the vessel rather than become 
accomplices, in the company of certain neutral 
and non-combatant traders and artisans, several- 
ly known as Brace, Banks, Winslow, and Crosby ; 
and certain aristocrats, known as the Sefioras 
Brimmer and Chubb. In consideration thereof 
it is discreed by the Council of Todos Santos that 
asylum, refuge, hospitality, protection, amity, and 
alliance be offered and extended to the patriots 
Sefior Diego Hurlstone, Dofia Leonor, and a cer- 
tain Duenna Susana Markham, particularly at- 
tached to Dofia Leonor’s person; and that war, 
reprisal, banishment, and death be declared 
against Sefior Perkins, his unknown aiders and 


- abettors. And that for the purposes of proba- 


tion and in the interests of clemency provisional 
parole shall be extended to the alleged neutrals— 
Brace, Banks, Crosby, and Winslow—within the 
limits and boundaries of the lazaretto of San 
Antonio, until their neutrality shall be establish- 
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ed, and pending the further pleasure of the Coun- 
cil. And it is further decreed and declared that 
one Capitano Bunker, formerly of the Zzcelsior, 
but now a maniac and lunatic—being irresponsi- 
ble and visited of God—shall be exempted from 
the ordinances of this decree until his reason 
shall be restored; and during that interval sub- 
jected to the ordinary remedial and beneficent 
restraint of civilization and humanity. By order 
of the Council, 
“ The signatures and rubrics of 
‘*Don Micuet Briones, Comandante. 
“Papre Estresan, of the Order of San 
Francisco d’ Assisis. 
“Don Ramon Ramirez, Alcalde of the 
Pueblo of Todos Santos.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


GLIMPSES OF THE EVERGLADES. 


Tre Everglades of southern Florida comprise 
an area of some 4000 square miles. Of this do- 
main about two-thirds is generally regarded as 
irreclaimable, uninhabitable, and almost impene- 
trable. The Atlantic, washing the eastern bor- 
der, is shallow for miles from the shore. There 
are no approaches inviting to the traveller, few 
inducements within to prolong his visit. 

A section bordering the extreme northern Ever- 
glades, comprising the Lake Okeechobee region, 
is becoming subjected to the uses of agriculture 
by an extensive drainage system projected by the 
Atlantic and Gulf Coast Canal and Okeechobee 
Land Company. The lake, covering an area of 
1000 square miles, was found to be twenty-two 
feet above high tide,and by means of a canal 
connecting it with the Caloosahatchee River on 
the west, its level has been materially lowered, 
and a system of interior navigation made is now 
open. As the water gradually lowers, hundreds 
of thousands of acres of choice land are ex- 
posed, 

The vaster domain of the Everglades lying to 
the south of Lake Okeechobee may be regarded 
as an aquatic jungle, wild, weird, and tangled in 
wonderful semi-tropic vegetation, intermingled 
with masses of chaotic rocks. To say that the 
Everglades are entirely impenetrable is not in 
accordance with fact. It is true that the United 
States Engineers have failed to explore the re- 
gion, as directed at various times by the War 
Department; also that the enterprise of the New 
York Herald, successfully directed in other ven- 
tures, failed in the south of Florida. One meets, 


however, an occasional adventurous spirit who 


has penetrated the Everglades and brought back 
a wealth of incidents and sketches illustrative of 
his trip by sail and paddle. The most preten- 
tious and valuable exploration of the Everglades 
yet made was projected by Major Epwarp A. 
Bourke, proprietor of the New Orleans Zimes- 
Democrat. The expedition was eccnducted by 
Major A. P. WittiaMs, and consisted of a dezen 
men, canoes, and sail-boats. The party entered 
the Everglades at the most southern point of 
Lake Okeechobee, running a nearly straight line 
through White Water Bay on the southwest 
coast of Florida, where it arrived after twenty 
days. Much of the path through the Glades had 
to be literally cut and burned, owing to the ex- 
cessive growth of scrub willow, sawgrass, cus- 
tard-apple, etc. During the progress of the par- 
ty, eight rivers were discovered and explored, and 
innumerable islands named. Explorations by 
direction of Major Burkr may be said to have 
been more or less continuous in this region dur- 
ing the past several years. The sketches used in 
connection with this article are the outgrowth of 
these explorations, and were prepared originally 
for the private entertainment of Major Burke by 
Harcanper. 

If one had the advantage of an elevated posi- 
tion at the camp of Tiger Tait, and the same rare 
atmosphere which pervades the valley of Great 
Salt Lake, the spectacle visible for one hundred 
miles to the south would differ from any other 
to be seen on the globe. A thousand square 
miles of tall sawgrass would be seen spreading 
out nearly in the shape of an artist’s palette. 
Toward the far end would be seen series of little 
inland lakes fed with miniature rivers, each lake- 
let system having the appearance of a cuttle-fish, 
Interblending with the lakes thousands of islands 
would be visible far beyond the sawgrass sea. 
The flutter of bird life in the air would be iike 
the Milky Way at night, and the swarms of in- 
sects like a distant sand-storm.on the Sahara. 
Such is the great floating marsh of Florida, ocean- 
washed on the east aud south, cypress-barricaded 
on the west. 

The Everglades present a world of vegetable 
life of a semi-tropical character. The India-rub- 
ber-tree abounds in sufficient growth to suggest 
its subjection to utility. Many of the trees are 
of large size, varying from twenty to fifty feet in 
height, and having diameters often exceeding two 
feet. Their growth is suggestive of many purely 
tropical species, the limbs bending over and tak- 
ing root in the soil. When notched they emit a 
white fluid in large quantities, which gradually 
thickens and becomes dark in color. The cab- 
bage-palms are the most conspicuous objects 
throughout the region. They grow on all islands 
and on the outskirts. Their appearance in a 
wind-storm is very much like a cluster of invert- 
ed umbrellas braced against a gale. The cypress 
presents the same peculiar appearance here as 
elsewhere. Its roots bend over, above ground 
and water, with an appearance not unlike a hu- 
man knee when doubled. These innumerable pro- 
jections, appropriately termed “cypress knees,” 
are undoubtedly the culmination of an effort on 
the part of nature to propagate new trees, with 
the result of producing rudimentary trunks. But- 
ton-wood, ash, and other trees are found on the 
islands, and intersperse the environing clumps of 
woodland. The most dense semi-tropical growth 
lies between Lake Okeechobee and the sawgrass. 
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Here is a belt of trees comprising every species 
of the region, thickly interlaced with the vines 
of gourd, and often forming a solid, almost im- 
penetrable, wall. 

As one follows the small streams feeding the 
lake, the roots of the vines and trees gradually 
conjoin beneath, and the branches interweave 
overhead, until a corridor is formed, which at 
last terminates abruptly. The vines are weight- 
ed with gourds in profusion, which are small in 
size, and look as if they had been polished at a 
lapidary. As one passes south from the lake, 
the aquatic jungle is succeeded by a swamp of 
custard-apples ; then follows a swamp of warm- 
pea and scrub willow; then a swamp of marsh- 
grass, which connects with the great domain of 
sawgrass. The warm-pea is a remarkable aquat- 
ic plant, somewhat resembling the water-lily. 
It grows thickly in large ponds, and its roots pro- 
duce a terrible burning and stinging sensation 
when in contact with the flesh. The leaves of 
the warm-pea are often very large, exceeding one 
foot in diameter. The scrub willow grows to a 
height of some tive feet. The stem is slender, 
but the roots grow to enormous size comparative- 
ly. The marsh-grass and sawgrass greatly resem- 
ble each other, each occupying its own territory. 
The sawgrass is high, stiff, and cutting, often 
exceeding fifteen feet in height. Whites and Ind- 
ians alike, in penetrating glades, find it neces- 
sary to take advantage of a wind blowing ahead 
of them, and burn their way. 

The appearance of the middle and southern 
Everglades is that of a large inland sea, thickly 
dotted with islands, between which the water 
presents innumerable rocky projections and a 
mass of floating vegetation. The islands are the 
natural home of the cabbage-palm, wild-fig, and 
custard-apple trees. The soil on them is very 
thin, composed almost entirely of the débris of 
decayed plant life. The islands are often un- 
stable, having an insecure foundation of roots ; 
others rest on bed-rock, and can be trusted to re- 
main in the same place overnight. One has to 


be careful, however, that the thin soil crust does 


not break through and bury the intruder many 
feet in soft mud. Cabbage Island is the most 
noted in the region. Here the Indians camp 
when crossing the Glades. Most of the islands 
during flood season are under water. None of 
them are large, or at most contain over three 
acres. The further south one travels the great- 
er the height and size of the trees become, until 
in and about the head waters of Shark’s River 
thev expand into the great forest skirting the 
Gulf and Atlantic coasts. 

Bird life in the Everglades is varied and inter- 
esting. Unfortunately the vast tribes of ducks, 
curlews, and other edible birds never migrate. 
These do not know what the sound of fire-arms 
means. They can be killed with a stick, and 
often taken in hand. It is unfortunate that they 
are satisfied with this secluded country. They 
fly but little, and their functions of flight are un- 
dergoing a process of degeneration. Their flesh 
is wormy, soft, and unfit to eat. As illustrative 
of the doctrine of natural selection, of course it 


is fortunate for them that they are non-migratory, | 


otherwise they could become flesh for man and 
more or less destroyed. Unmolested as they are 
in the middle and southern Glades—there is no 
bird life in the sawgrass section—the numbers 
of birds of all kinds is enormous and of great 
annual increase. Here are a dozen species of 
herons, the water-turkey, buzzards, blackbirds, 
and others, which literally swarm down on the 
trees at night, and make the morning hideous with 
the din of cries and flap of wings. They war lit- 
tle with each other, as in most localities, but join 
in the general extermination of insect and mol- 
luscan life. 

The alligator, which has been nearly extermi- 
nated in many localities, exists in vast numbers 
in the Everglades and environs. In many places 
these animals follow the canoe or other craft 
penetrating the grassy streams. At such times 
they resemble a flotilla, and are spoken of as a 
“flotilla of alligators.” Sometimes they will ap- 
proach a canoe and “ nose” it with evident curi- 
osity. If in the path of the canoe, or lying along 
its course, they will dive under it and juin the 
flotilla in the rear. They are totally oblivious to 
tire-arms,and evidently take no notice of their 
members which have been shot and are writhing 
in death agonies. No doubt adventurous spirits 
will some day find here a fertile field for alligator- 
skins, which are now in fair demand. 

Camping out in the Everglades has its difficul- 
ties, which cannot be entirely overcome. The air 
is alive with mosquitoes and other insect life, 
which lead a perpetual existence independent of 
seasons. The mosquito here is always in sea- 
son, quite fashionable the year around. The 
ground is full of worms, which crawl over the 
sleeper or day-dreamer indifferently and by the 
million. The trees, which offer fine support and 
shade for the hammock, are inhabited with all 
manner of worm and insect life with and without 
legs; bugs, ticks, and other animals, minute in 
size but terrible in action, which drop wilfully or 
accidentally upon the sleeper and promenade 
with great effect. If one were even to escape 
these pests, the baying of alligators and serenades 
of the owls would keep him awake, For pure 
and unadulterated enjoyment the Everglades are 
not a paradise. 

Fur-bearing mammals inhabit the Everglades in 


make their way up the limbs and bore through 
the trousers. Even without the annoyance of the 
countless leeches, wading in the marsh is accom- 
panied with great difficulties, The moccasin and 
other snakes are numerous. The mud is trea- 
cherous, and its depth uncertain. Beset by leech- 
es and che warm-pea below water, by snakes and 
alligators at the surface, by swarming insect life 
above, wading here is indeed lively, entertaining, 
and full of incident. 
Wittiam Hosea 


DANIEL B, LUCAS. 


Senator Campen, of West Virginia, who was 
the candidate of his party in the Legislature for 
re-election, was so vigorously opposed by a part 
of the Democratic members that the entire ses- 
sion was consumed in a fruitless effort to elect 
him, or to make a combination by which some 
other candidate could be chosen. The opposi- 
tion was mainly due to his alleged alliance with 
the railroad interests of the State and with the 
Standard Vil Company. One of his most vigor- 
ous and uncompromising opponents in the Legisla- 
ture was Mr. Danie. BepinGer Lucas, of Charles- 
town, and immediately after the close of the ses- 
sion Lucas was appointed by Guvernor WILsuN 
as CAMDEN’S successor. 

Mr. Lucas was born at Charlestown in 1836, 
and was the son of Wittiam Lucas, a member of 
Congress in the days of Jackson. He was grad- 
uated at the University of Virginia, and was 
somewhat distinguished as a poet in college. 
When the University .celebrated its semicen- 
tenary in 1875, he was the poet of the occa- 
sion. Some years ago he published a volume 
of poems entitled Zhe Maid of Northwnberland. 
After leaving college he studied law, but during 
the war he served as private secretary to Gover- 
nor Wisk. After the war he opeved a law oftice 
at Charlestown with Tuomas C. Green, now one of 
the judges of the Court of Appeals of West Vir- 
ginia. He took an active part in polities, and in 
1872 was a candidate for Presidential Elector on 
the GREELEY ticket. He held the same position 
in 1876 and 1884, and voted for TILDEN and HEN- 
pricks and for CLeveLanp and Henpricks. For 
ten years he has been a prominent opponent of 
the Standard Oil Company’s influence in West 
Virginia politics,and more than once his effort 
to be elected to Congress has been defeated by 
it. Two years ago he and Senator Kenna met in 
the State Convention for the nomination of Gov- 
ernor as rival leaders in the party, and Lucas suc- 
ceeded in securing the nomination of E. Wittis 
Witson, the present Governor. He was elected 
tu the Legislature in 1884 and again in 1886, and 
there continued his fight against the Standard 
Vil Company and its representatives, including 
Senator CAMDEN, whose re-election he was largely 
instrumental in defeating. Mr. Lucas in 1869 
married the daughter of Henry L. Brooks, a 
prominent lawyer of Richmond. He has con- 
tinued to take a lively interest in literature and 
learning, and is one of the Regents of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 
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RIVER DRIVING, 


ProspaBy no other industrial pursuit involves 
such hardship and danger as river-driving—guid-.. 
ing the rough logs cut in the remote wilderness 
down the river to civilization and the saw-mill— 
nor can any other show a finer body of men than 
those who conduct this operation. They are all 
young, since the physical wear and tear to which 
they are subject breaks down the strongest in a 
few years; and all athletic, since none but the 
most vigorous have the muscular power and agil- 
ity necessary to carry them safely through the 
daily perils of their vocation. Under a long can- 
vas “ lean-to” the “ crew” pass the few hours de- 
voted to sléep, lying like herrings in a box, side 
by side, upon an equally long coverlet composed 
of doubled blanket stuff quilted with cotton. One 
similar quilt covers them all. At the first grav 
of the morning the voice of the cook calls all 
hands to breakfast. Another meal follows at 11 
a.M., another at about 4 p.w., and another at dark, 
when the day’s work is done—somewhere from 
8 to 9 pM. The commissariat over which the 
cook presides, and which is called the ** Wongun,” 
follows the crew, so as to be at band at meal- 
times. 

The skill and daring of these men would ex- 
cite the admiration of the most apathetic. He 
who cannot, standing upright, keep his footing 
on a single log while it plunges and rolls down 
a rapid so rough that an ordinary man would 
refuse t6 attempt to pass its seething waters 
in a boat,is “‘no kind of a river-driver”’ in his 
comrades’ estimation.: For such a feat is often 
the only line of retreat from instant death when 
driving “ quick” water; and he who cannot keep 
on the upper side of his log under such ¢ircum- 
stances, and once falis among the hundreds of 
other louse logs churning in the fierce current, 
is almost to a moral certainty a dead man. Many 
are the lives thus lost every season. For two of 
them to mount, standing upright, on the same 
floating log, and each try to unhorse the other by 
some motion imparted to the log, is one of their 
favorite trials of skill. Under the quick action 
of their feet the log spins upon its axis like the 
main shaft of a steam-engine. Suddenly one 
bounds into the air, and descending with his 
spiked shoes upon the log, seeks victory by the 
sudden check thus given tu its metion. This 
and many other yi, aa are tried, till at length, 
through fatigue or/unequal skill, one loses his 
balanee and souses into the water. These con- 
tests are often quite protracted, and he who de- 
feats all comers earns the envied reputation of a 
‘champion bubble-walker?’ 

Not only does the river-driver undergo the 
most severe physical exertion and face constant 
danger as long as there is light to work, bat the . 
seventeen or eighteen hours of lis daily toil are 
passed as much in as out of the snow-water which 
then sweils the streams. From the time the drive 
begins until it ends, neither day nor night does 
he know what dry clothes are. Such is a river- 
driver’s life. No wonder some think that it is 
rather the excitement of constant peril than the 
wages earned which induces so many to brave it. 
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THE BLIZZARD, , 


Tue word has not yet found its way into the 
dictionaries, but it deserves that recognition. It 
has been for some years On its probation since it 
arose spontaneously in the Northwest in answer 
to the need of a name for what could otherwise 
be described only in a tedious and roundabout 
way. The blizzard is not merely a gale nor mere- 
lya snow-storm. It isa furious gale accompanied 
with driving snow and bitter cold. All our most 
severe winter gales from the Northwest are the 


great numbers. The wild-cat is occasionally seet —Temains of blizzards, and it was the expiring sigh 


stretching on an India-rubber or other tree, and 
the deer and bear pursue prey, or are pursued, 
into the marsh. The sawgrass, where the still- 
ness is as oppressive as within the folds of an 
arctic night, and the heat as stifling as in an 
African jungle, offers no inducements for fin, 
feather, scale, or hoof. The most notorious pests 
of this region are the leeches. These animals 
are as numerous within the water as the insects 
without. They do not hesitate to attack a boot, 
and failing to reach the flesh through the lIcather, 


of a blizzard that rattled all the window-panes of 
New York on the last three nights of February. 
Furious as its gale and keen as its cold may seem 
to dwellers on the Atlantic seaboard, those who 
know the blizzard only after it has all but blown 
itself out, and has been brought within the soften- 
ing influences of the Gulf Stream, cannot be said 
to know it at all as 1t sweeps in its full force and 
terror over the Northwest from its birthplace in 
Montana or Manitoba. The sod houses of the far 
Northwest tell the summer tourist what are the 


vicissitudes of its winter climate perhaps more 
accurately than the prospectuses of land com- 
panies. Even for those who are able to remain 
in these wind-proof refuges the blizzard is a severe 
ordeal, while for travellers an encounter with it 
means a mortal peril. That Mr. ZoGpacm's pic- 
ture is as probable as it is impressive every one 
who has passed a winter in the blizzard-breeding 
region will be ready to attest. One of the most 
frightful dangers of the storm is the suddenness 
with which it descends, with no warning that can 
admonish those who are beyond the reach of the 
Signal Service. A drive of ten miles or less, be- 
gun on a fine still winter day, may end in such a 

tragedy as the artist has depicted. The accom- 

panying sketch shows with what safeguards the 

settlers are forced to protect themselves when 

they venture no further from their firesides than 

is required to “do the chores.” The need of such 

precaution is established by undoubted instances 

of farmers who have perished in blizzards be- 

tween their houses and tlieiv barns. 
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THE STAGE-DRIVER'S STORY. 


Wrrs all due allowance for travellers’ stories, 
he told this with such an air of a firm belief in 
it himself that it carried conviction to at least 
one of his hearers. 


This occurrence happened—and it surely did 
happen—just as I am telling it wo you, and any- 
thing about the facts you can’t understand, you 
need not ask me about, for I can’t explain things 
that you can't see into for yourselves. It was in 
the good old days before the Northern Pacific 
laid any rails through that country, robbing many 
an honest stage-driver, and mule-whacker too, of 
his bread and butter; but that’s got nothing to do 
with it. 1 was just placing a date to this, you 
see, and it must have been somewhere about 1880, 
and I was driving on the overland from Dog Creek 
into Deer Lodge. Dog Creek was simply a change 
station, and where I had to stop every other night; 
it lav in a deep cahon of the Blackfoot River. 
Dog Creek .itself was but a small bit of water 
even in the spring, apd for the rest of the year 
was quite dry. Now I was always a sociable sort 
of fellow, and had driven on that same division a 
good many years, and had never before had a pas- 
senger sit beside me with whom I could not get 
acquainted. But this fish I am going t6 tell you 
about was bard to draw out. He would say some- 
thing once in a while, but anything I would say 
to him would seem to fall short of his hearing 
organs. We passed the place where I had been 
held up the year before, and I gave him the full 
account of that interesting occurrence, just as it 
was all printed out in the Deer Lodge Herald the 
next morning; but he did not seem to think any- 
thing of that. We passed by Snow-shoe Gulch 
and Carpenter's Bar, and I told him of the many 
millions that had been taken out of those tail- 
ings; but it might as well have been four bits 
for all he seemed to care. Going by the Medi- 
cine Rock seemed to have no more effect than 
if he had been travelling that trail every day, and 
I can tell you that Medicine Rock always made 
the pilgrims open their eyes. 

He was a tenderfoot—-I knew by the cut of his 
clothes ; they had never come out of any Jew’s 
shop in Montana; and then he had told me he 
was just from New York; so, putting that and 
that together, I could see no reason why he should 
show no astonishment atall, I was kind of wait- 
ing until we got along to the Lover’s Leap as a 
last attempt, and I illustrated that bit of scen- 
ery by a graphic account of the occurrence that 
had christened that rock forever. I won't deny 
that I may have put it a little stronger than usual 
that time; but it was useless. He answered, 
'“ What amount of improvement in Dog Creek in 
the last ten years?” Well, now, the cut I gave 
that off leader was only intended to take the 
wings off from a pesky deer-fly that was perched 
on his back just where he cotld not reach him 
with his tail, but that cut made the hair fly, and 
the old coach raised about two feet as it went 
over a rock, and my passenger all but went over- 
board. 

That put an idea into my head. Thinks I, 
“When we go down the Hog’s Back I'll throw 
off the brakes, and pop it to the leaders, and take 
the whole grade on the run, and if I can’t shake 
some sociability out of you, old boy, why, all 
right” Now this Hog’s Back, as it was always 
called, was a rocky grade, and right on the top of 
a ridge sloping pretty steep down on both sides 
of us, and running down the ridge about half a 
mile, until it got to the bottom of the gulch, where 
the trail made a sharp turn to the left and follow- 
ed down on the bed of the gulch; the trail half a 
mile down the guich would be directly at the foot 
of the slope where we first started down the Hog’s 
Back, but the lodge-pole pines hid this from the 
view on top of the Hog’s Back. , 

When we got to this particular point, what 
does my man say but, “ Hold up, driver; I believe 
I'll walk down through the pines, and wait for 
you below.” 

Well, I held up, und he got off and started 
down through the thick pines, and was out of 
sight before I had time to straighten out the lash 
of my whip, that had got caught around a single- 
tree. I never said a word to him. He had taken 
the wind completely out of my sails, fur I saw 
that he knew the road and the country as well 
as I did, or better, or he would never have made 
that break. I found him waiting for me down 
below. As he climbed up onto the box I says to 
him, “J reckon you've been through this country 
some before ?” 

I then noticed that his face was white as chalk. 
He was a dark-complexioned man, black hair and 
whiskers. 

“What's the matter?” says L 
hurt yourself?” 

“Oh no, indeed,” says he ; “ nothing’s the mat- 
ter atall. Yes, I have been out in this country 
before, but it’s nearly ten years ago. By-the- 
way, did you pass a man as you came down the 
gulch 

“No, I have not—not as I knows of.” 

And I had taken him for a pilgrim! that was 
a good one on me; and I hoped he would not so 
much as get off the coach at the swing station 
that was now in sight; and here we changed 
horses for the last time before coming to Dog 
Creek, which was about ten miles further on. 
But be did, and followed me right into the sa- 
loon, for I always dropped in, and took a drop 
with the barkeep, just to let him see I was not 
proud nor stuck up. Yes, he followed right in, 
and squared up to the bar, and insisted on treat- 
ing all hands. We were soon on our way again, 
and behind fresh horses it did not take long to 
bring up at Dog Creek. Here we had supper, 
and the stage went on under a new driver. I 
noticed, the first thing after the stage had pulled 
wut, that my queer passenger had stopped off 
too. I had never thought of asking him where 
he was going, probably thinking he would not 


“Have you 
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tell me. At any rate, I never thought he had 
any intentions of stopping at Dog Creek. 


Here mine host was interrupted by some one 
wishing to be shown to his room, and I had time 
to ruminate on the strange ups and downs of a 
man’s life. Here was this jolly landlord, owning 
a very comfortable hotel in one of the small coal- 
mining towns of Pennsylvania (where I was stop- 
ping for a few days last summer on some busi- 
ness of my own), who only a few years before 
was a poor stage-driver away out in the moun- 
tains of Montana. He was certainly as sociable 
a fellow as he bragged himself up to be in his 
stage-driving days, and could always keep his 
hearers interested, and never seemed to be at a 
loss for a yarn as long as all the others had told 
put together. I heard him relate several during 
my short stay. He was soon back, and after a 
minute’s writing in the register, he came over to 
us and resumed his chair aud his story. 


Yes, I was surprised to see that that fellow had 
gone no farther. And what could he want at Dog 
Creek ? The whole place consisted of the long old 
log cabin that comprised the hotel, the stables for 
the stage-company’s horses, the corrals, etc. ; and 
for any one to stop off there was an event quite 
unknown. The hotel was kept by an old fellow 
named Chizletrigger ; and all the amusement there 
was to be had at that place consisted in seeing 
who could stand up under the biggest load of 
“ Chizletrigger’s best.” Now what this “best” 
was would have puzzled a Philadelphia chemist—a 
concoction of “ China whiskey,” red pepper, and it 
always had a flavor of tobacco and coal-oil; at 
any rate, it had quite a reputation along the road. 
All hands were having quite a sociable time that 
evening, and as I had to leave early in the morn- 
ing, I tore myself away about twelve o’clock and 
went to bed. 

The evening of the second day {rm that found 
me back again, and as I did not see anything of 
my queer passenger of the former trip, I asked 
old Chizletrigger about him. He said he had 
gone up the gulch just before the stage came in, 
and that the evening before he started up the 
same way, and did not get back until morning ; 
that he ate a hearty breakfast, and then turned 
in and slept all day. Of course we all talked 
about him that evening, and all had some idea as 
to what he was and what he was doing; but I had 
to confess to myself I was entirely at a loes to 
imagine anything that seemed a likely conclusion. 
I made up my mind that if he was still there 
when I came back from my next trip I would try 
and get back in time to follow him and see what 
he was up to. There was something strange in 
his actions. He had told no one what he was 
doing, and after a direct question from Chizle- 
trigger as to what his name was, he had said, 
“Well, you may call me Miller.” 

“We can call him Miller, can we? but he did 
not say that was his name,” says old Chizletrig- 
ger. I said nothing, but made up my mind that 
I would be on time from my next trip to follow 
him on his midnight expedition and see what 
was up. And I was. I arrived an hour ahead 
of time, and our friend Miller was eating his sup- 
per. I went around to the kitchen and got a 
hasty bite from the cook, and kept out of sight 
until I saw Mr. Miller saunter up the gulch. 
There was an old wood road going up quite a 
long way, and the walking was good. I let him 
take a few minutes’ start of me, and then I fol- 
lowed after. I managed to keep him in sight 
very easy, without being seen by him, for some 
three miles, and there the wood road lost itself 
among the heavy timber. It was now about dark, 
but there happened to be a full-moon coming up 
just about as the sun went down. I was begin- 
ning to feel tired enough, I can tell you. A stage- 
driver is not much good when it comes to a walk ; 
but I kept along the bottom of the gulch, hop- 
ing all the time to get out of the timber, for I 
felt afraid that either I would lose sight of him 
or he would discover me, and then the game would 
be up; but we were soon out of the timber—that 
is, he was—and I was standing behind the last 
big pine-tree watching him climbing up the side 
of a bald ridge to the right. The night was clear 
and bright as you can imagine it, and I could 
see his figure, plainly as I see you, going up and 
away from me on that smooth, bald, sloping 
ridge. I was looking right at him when he seem- 
ed to stop, and then he disappeared from sight. 
I looked every way, thinking I might be deceived ; 
I rubbed my eyes to assure myself I was not 
dreaming. 

I studied over the matter for at least half an 
hour, whether I should go back down the gulch 
or whether I should climb up that slope to where 
I had seen him last. It was no easy-looking climb, 
I can tell you—smooth and steep; and then if I 
found nothing of him I would have to return 
anyway. I remember well just how I seemed 
to be called up that mountain-side, while if I had 
my own way I would have gone back home and 
left him to his own affairs. I was startled by a 
big hoot-owl that came flopping into the tree 
under which I was standing. I thought to my- 
self, “I will make the owl decide it for me,” and 
I threw a rock up at him, saying, “I will go as 
you fly, either up or down the gulch.” So I let 
fly a rock, which was a surprise to the bird over- 
head, and away he went up the gulch, and I did 
not stop to think about it any more, but started 
right up the side of the mountain toward where 
I bad last seen Miller. The moon was shining 
on that side of the gulch, and it was almost as 
light as day. Well, I worked my way up the side- 
hill until I thought I was about on the spot I had 
last seen Miller, and there I stopped once more 
for a rest and to look around me. I at once 
heard a faint sound of a thud, thud, thud, seem- 
ingly a little below me, and looking in that direc- 
tion I could see the shape of a mound of earth. 
Then Miller himself appeared from out of the 
earth, and without stopping to look around him 


he started down the gulch as fast as the steep- 
ness of the sidehil] would allow of. I thought 
some of calling out to him, but thinking I might 
find out more if I kept still until he came back, I 
sat down and lit my pipe. I could see him plain- 
ly as he went down and lost himself to my sight 
in the big timber down the gulch. 

I smoked a couple of pipes, and still he did 

not come back, and then I came to the conclu- 
sion that he had made a change in his pro- 
gramme, and would be seen no more that night 
by me. So, knocking the ashes out of my pipe, 
I went down the hill to where I could see the 
fresh earth had been thrown out, to investigate 
what he had been coyoting into the earth for 
at that time of night. Well, here I found he had 
started a regular drift into the side of the hill. 
What he was prospecting for I could not ima- 
gine. He was in some ten or twelve feet at the 
bottom, and had got a pretty good face on it; was 
just commencing to mark out the top for the 
hanging wall; but what I noticed the first thing 
was that it was a regular double-breasted cut, at 
least six feet wide. I thought to myself he was 
doing lots of extra work for nothing, and then I 
picked up his shovel; it was an old one, well 
worn ; and so was his pick; it looked as though 
it had not been sharpened in a long time. I 
thought I would amuse myself a little while with 
digging, and maybe he would come back. It 
would remind me of old times, for I had put in 
many a shift underground, and I would not lay 
down the pick and shovel for the best Cornish- 
man that ever came over. Well, I started in to 
pick down the dirt on the left-hand side of the 
face of the drift, and I made it fall as lively as 
that old pick would allow. He must have pick- 
ed up his tools in some Chinaman’s cabin below, 
for no white man would work with such poor 
things. I could not imagine, for the life of me, 
what he was after: the dirt would not indicate 
that any sane man could expect to find placer 
gold in that kind of a location, and why he shodid 
expect to find a lead there in the side of a bald 
mountain was as hard to answer; but it must be 
something of importance; and I took up the 
shovel to throw out the dirt. It seemed to me 
that there was about as much dirt laying on the 
bottom of the drift to the right of me as there 
was on the left-hand side; but I threw it all 
out. 

It was in so far that the sides were pretty high, 
and it was no small throw to land it up on each 
side and out of the cut. I thought perhaps that 
was why Miller had quit, as he was in almost as 
far as he could work to advantage without a car 
or wheelbarrow. I had taken the pick again, and 
was knocking down the dirt at a great rate, when, 
glancing to the right of me, the dirt was falling 
about as fast as I could make it fall in front of 
me. I thought it must be awful loose and shelly 
dirt to be rattling down over on that side just 
from the jar of my blows in front of me; but 
that saved just so much picking; and taking up 
the shovel again, I went to throwing out the dirt 
up onto the left-hand side of me, and to tell you 
the truth, I then noticed that the dirt to the right 
was going up at the same rate. By the time I 
was certain of this the floor was clear again, and 
as I was positive I had never picked any on that 
right-hand side, I was still more certain I had not 
shovelled any on that side, and yet the floor was 
clear of dirt. 

I could not account for this at all, and to tell 
the truth, I was not feeling any too well pleased 
with the turn things had taken. It seemed to me 
there was some one else alongside of me. The 
cut was not any too pleas wt a place there in the 
moonlight, and I threw down the tools and made 
a break in the direction of home. I got back 
about midnight. All hands were having a jolly 
time of it. Old Chizletrigger was mighty glad to 
see me back again, for, as he afterward told me, 
when Miller had come in, something like an hour 
or so before I did, he thought perhaps he had 
dropped onto me and finished me, for he acted 
very queer, and looked nervous and decided! y put 
out. He was now in the saloon, and seemed to 
be quite at his ease, talking to a fellow who had 
put up for the night here. 

When I came in he looked up, and seemed 
to be pleased to see me, saving he supposed I 
was sound asleep at this time of night. I said 
I had not been to sleep at all, but had just come 
down the gulch a little after him. “In fact,” said 
I, “I followed you when you went up, but could 
not catch up to you, and some way I missed you 
when you came down. I waited for you up there 
where you were prospecting, thinking vou were 
coming back, but you had left for good, and I 
amused myself with digging in that hole of yours 
for a while, and then started down.” I said this 
in a quiet, matter-of-fact way, and took no notice 
of the astonishment he showed at discovering he 
had been followed. 

He asked me if I had ever followed him be- 
fore, or had been up there before. I said no. [ 
could swear to that, and did not care to go again. 

“ But you must go up there again with me. [| 
want to go up in the morning, and you must go 
with me, anyway.” I said I could not go if I 
wanted to, as I had to drive the stage back again 
in the morning. “Oh, I'll make that all right. 
I'll get a substitute for you, and pay you well be- 
sides. You shall lose nothing by it if things turn 
out as I think they will, and you will keep your 
mouth shut.” 

' I did not object to laying over one tri 

I knew of a good driver I el get to take ~~ 
place for a trip, but I was inclined to know just 
what was wanted of me before I went, and I told 
him so—told him if he wanted anything of me he 
had to trust me entirely or not at all. 

“Come into my room, and we will have a glass 
of something that I don’t think often finds its 
way into these parts, and J’ll tell you the whole 
story; and if you will help me through, I'll do 
the square thing by you.” 

“All right,” says I; “we will go in and talk it 
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over; but no more grog for me, for, to tell the 
truth, I have had more now than agrees with me: 
for when I started up after you I had a full flask 
in my pocket, and I am afraid I hit that pretty 
often.” And taking it out, to my surprise it was 
empty. 

“No wonder,” thinks I, “that I was shovelling 
double! I wonder I did not see double at the 
same time !” 

We went into the dingy little old room that 
he was quartered in, and handing me the only 
chair there was in the room, he camped on the 
foot of the bed. 

“* How was it,” said he, “ that you came to fol- 
low me up there to-night ? and how did you come 
to leave your team the other day, and walk ahead 
down the trail to see me, and then go back to 
your team? Don’t you remember I asked you if 
you saw any one on the road? NowI know that 
it was you that I saw that day; and why did you 
follow me to-night?” 

I assured him that I had never left my seat 
that day, but that the trail was in a low place 
just before I came to where he was, and he might 
have seen my head before the team came in sight. 
He thought a minute, and then said it might 
have been that way, that he thought it likely; 
but how did I happen to follow him tonight ? 
I told him that my curiosity got the better of 
me, and J followed him to see what he was do- 
ing. “And now how does it happen that you are 
prospecting up there in the dead of night ?” 

“‘ Well,” says he, “to tell you the reason, I must 
explain, and if you will listen to my story you 
will see why I did not care to have it known 
what I have got up there just yet. Exactly ten 
years ago I was out here in this country and in 
this same place, and was prospecting for quartz 
with a young fellow named Wilson. I had been 
tramping over the mountains one day, and I found 
a bit of float that was good—too good to be real. 
It was ruby silver. I knew it well, and after sat- 
isfying myself with one more look at my treasure, 
I set to work to find where it had come from. 
From above I knew it must have rolled down, 
and I scratched up the ground, and kept climb- 
ing up, and about where you saw my level started 
to-night I found several more bits of the same 
ore, and nowhere else on that mountain-side could 
I find any more float. I went back to the cabin 
that night and related to Wilson what I had 
found, and he felt as jubilant as I when he saw 
my float. We started out the next morning, and 
I thought I could get to that place in a less 
roundabout way than I had travelled the day be- 


fore, and.save lots of walking; and so I started 


in to make a direct line over the mountains, and 
the amount of it was, we got completely turned 
around—in fact, completely lost—and had hard 
work to find our way back to the cabin; and it’s 
needless to remark we did not find the spot we 
had been in search of. 

“ Neither of us was in the best of moods, and 
from one word to another we got to quarrelling. 
Wilson said he believed I had tramped him around 
on purpose to mix things up, and that I had no 
intention of showing him the place, wanting to be 
in the claim entirely alone. 

“The baseness of that insinuation made me 
lose what little restraint I had left, and I called 
him a liar. He picked up his revolver, which had 
been lying on the floor at one side of the fire- 
place, and struck me a glancing blow on the 
head, saying as he did so, ‘If I don’t share that 
with you, you'll never have it alone.’ I was some- 
what staggered, but grasping the revolver, we 
had a tussle for the possession of it, and in the 
mélée the cursed thing went off, and Wilson tam- 
bled over. “I can see it all now just as things 
looked in that little cabin. I stepped back and 
looked at him in horror. It all comes back to 
my view now, as it has done a thousand times 
since, and I am afraid it will never cease to come 
up before my eyes. When I awake in the night, 
and am in total darkness, I can see his face in 
the blackest of it, lighting up any spot on which 
I try to turn my eyes. He gave but one groan, 
but I have heard that same groan a thousand 
tines since in the sighing of the trees, in the moan- 
ing of the winds. What I did after that I don’t 
exactly know. J blamed myself for it all, at the 
time, although I have half convinced myself 
since that I was not all to blame. I think I was 
out of my head for a while. If I had committed 
a premeditated murder I could not have suffered 
more remorse, and I have suffered that same re- 
morse for the last ten years. I have seen that lit- 
tle cabin and his mouldering remains lying there 
in all the stages of decay, his bones scattered 
around by the coyotes, the roof tumbling in by 
decay, the logs rotting and falling by their own 
weight. Yes, I have seen all that in the course 
of time—seen it in my dreams and in my thoughts 
all pictured out. 

_“T have wanted to make this trip every year 
since, wanted to see it all, and yet afraid to come. 
I have planned this same trip many times to look 
for that prospectbut the thought of that cabin 
has deterred me, I have often felt that if I could 


‘only tell all this’to some one, I would be troubled 


ho more, 


“ Yes, ten years have rolled around since then, 
and I at last made up my mind to come back 
here and face everything, to find his remains and 
give them decent burial, find that lead that I know 
must be in that very spot, and sell it for what I 
can get, turn half of it over to his relatives, de- 
liver myself up to the authorities, and let them 
decide between my conscience and myself, and 
end this eternal dread of some unseen trouble. 
Ir don’t think I have ever been exactly in my 
right mind since. I know I was as crazy as a 


man could be at that time, for the next morning 
I found myself some thirty miles from the cabin, 
and how I came there I did not know. Ten years 
roll by, and I find mysclf here. I found the site 
of that little cabin the other day. I found a tum- 
that was our fireplace, and 
Not a trace of logs that formed 


bling pile of stones 
that was all. 
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the cabin, or anything else. Whether mountain 


fires burnt the cabin, or natural decay has made 
away with it, I don’t know. It is grown over with 
brush and briers. I am telling you all this as I 
want you to help me out in my intentions; help 
me to find that lead, for I am confident there is 
one there, and one that is immensely valuable; 
help me to find the bones that I know must be 
scattered around in the soil near that fireplace— 
and I will pay you well. The remainder of my 
intentions I can carry out alone.” 

The latter part of this yarn he had been tell- 
ing me as he paced up and down the small room, 
beads of perspiration standing out on his fore- 
head, and with a wild look in his eyes that I was 
half afraid was the forerunner of a fit of insan- 
ity sure enough. If he had not been so wrapped 
up in his own story he would have thought I was 
about to be afflicted by the same malady. My 
own surprise to find right here before me my old 
partner, the fellow who had gone off and left me 
for dead ten years ago, was enough cause for me to 
use all the self-control I had to keep still and hear 
him out. When he turned to me and asked ine 
a second time if I would help him through, I 
said, as quietly as I could: “ Yes, I'll help you find 
that lead, and if it will bring all the money vou 
think it will, I am willing to share it with you 
myself, for I am the nearest of kin you can find 
to your former friend Wilson; but as to helping 
you to bury Wilson’s bones, that is a thing I can’t 
do. You may have the pleasure at some distant 
dav, but I hope it will be extremely distant.” 
“What do you mean?” he gasped more than 
said. 

“Well, to be more explicit,” said I, not want- 
ing to prolong the agony he seemed to be in, 
“my name is Wilson, and the same fellow you 
left for dead ten years ago; and as I fully believe 
now you had no intention of giving me that bul- 
let, I cherish no resentment.” 

He believed me at once, wanting no proofs, 
caring for none, willing, I believe yet, to have 
been deceived if only thoroughly deceived. ‘Time 
had changed us both, so that neither had recog- 
nized the other. I told him how I had owed my 
life and recovery to the chance of a trapper com- 
ing to the cabin that next morning, and doing 
all that could be done for me, for it was not a 
very dangerous wound, after all. 1 told him of 
many things that we had done when together, 
and to say that he looked and acted like a hap- 
py man, as he became more and more thoroughly 
convinced that I had told him the truth, does not 
convey any idea of it. 

It is getting late, and my varn is ’most finish- 
ed, and I'll cut it as short as possible. The queer 
part of it all was about the width of that drift. 
When we went up there the next morning we both 
began to speak of it at the same time, and he 
said he had started in on that drift, running it 
just about half as wide as it is now, and that he 
had gone down to the bottom of the mountain, 
that night I had followed him, to get some 
water, and had rested there some time, and 
when he came back he noticed that it was 
wider than he had been making it, and the 
old feeling about those bones came over him, 
and he made double-quick time down the hill 
again. He refreshed his courage with more 
spring-water, and after battling an hour or so 
with his conscience he came back, and was de- 
termined to go on with his picking and shovelling, 
when to his amazement the drift was twice as 
wide as he had started it,and he decided to stay 
no longer there in the night-time. I told him I 
had run the drift in some three or four feet while 
I had seen him going after water. Looking at 
the face of the cut, he said it was impossible I 
could have run it in an inch, as there was a gad 
sticking in under a rock close to the face of the 
drift, and unless I had moved that gad I could 
not have dug the drift in any farther than he had 
left it. But I could swear I had done a pile of 
digging, as two or three blisters on my hands 
would testify to, and my empty whiskey flask 
would also prove a quart of whiskey drank, and I 
had no solution for all those mixed-up things un- 
less I could have been fool enough to have been 
digging on the side of that cut, aud I don’t think 
I was such a fool as that. 

There ain’t much more to tell, except that we 
soon uncovered one of the richest veins of silver 
ever found in that part of the country, and sold 
out to Eastern parties who were able to work it. 
We did not get a hundredth part of what it 
was worth, but it has made me comfortably off, 
and if any of you doubt the truth of this, I can 
show you the mark of that bullet yet. 

Everett Epwarbs. 


THE STEWART COLLECTION. 


Tue very great popular interest that has been 
shown in “the A. T, Stewart collection of paint- 
ings, sculptures, and other objects of art” has 
been only in a moderate degree an artistic inter- 
est. All the painters and all the picture-hunters 
have attended the exhibition, of course, for it 
contains many pictures the sight of which mem- 
bers of these classes could not afford to forego. 
These classes, however, are not numerous enough 
to crowd an art gallery as the American Art Gal- 
leries have been crowded since the exhibition be- 
gan. The great majority of the visitors are ap- 
parently actuated by a curiosity to ascertain what 
it is that a very rich man does with his money, 
and would have flocked with the same eagerness 
to see the Stewart mansion, if it had been put 
upon exhibition with its fittings and furnishings, 
and without a picture in it that would interest 
students of art. A glance about the galleries on 
any crowded day would reveal to the habitaal 
attendant upon picture shows comparatively few 
of his own kind. In the memorable and melan- 


choly language of the British Inspector of Police 
at the Contennial Exhibition: “It was indeed 


evident that the great majority of the visitors 
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were entirely unused to visits to art galleries.” 
Their unfamiliarity in the present case has been 
evidently less from a pervading provincialism of 
aspect than from an undisguised rusticity of com- 
ment. They frankly express astonishment at the 
prices of some famous pictures, and they show a 
depraved interest in the subjects of others, for 
the most part less famous, which is calculated 
deeply to pain the habital picture-hunter. 

To the picture-hunter himself it may be said 
that the interest of the collection as a whole is 
not exclusively pictorial. Mr. Stewart apparent- 
ly began to collect pictures, not for any personal 
pleasure he found in collection, bat as one of 
what the Positivists call “the social duties of 
wealth.” At that time there were but few pri- 
vate galleries in New York, and these were adorn- 
ed with the work of men whose names already 
sound old-fashioned, though some of them are 
living and painting still. Certain names there 
were that no gentleman’s collection should then 
be without, that every gentleman now finds not 
to be indispensable. At present nobody is put 
in Coventry for not owning a—well, let us say a 
Meyer von Bremen, as he is no longer susceptible 
to criticism. 

Into this competition for what was then in 
vogue Mr. Stewart entered twenty odd years ago, 
and having a longer purse than any of his cis- 
atlantic competitors, found no difficulty in sup- 
plying himself with the most fashionable pictures 
of the painters who, being then most fashionable, 
were naturally expected to beeome famous. It 
does not appear from the collection that he had 
any personal preferences among pictures or paint- 
ers. A strong personal liking for some one ele- 
ment in art, when accompanied with only a mod- 
erate degree of esthetic cultivation, often gives 
to a modest gallery an air of homogeneousness 
that is in itself interesting, and makes the spec- 
tator reflect that a collection that thus represents 
the liking and the knowledge of its collector could 
not be dispersed without injury. On the other 
hand, the Stewart collection has an advantage of 
its own in relieving the beholder from the neces- 
sity of making any allowance for the personal 
equation. Mr. Stewart bought pictures, as he 
bought dry-goods, as soon as it became clear to 
him that they were coming in fashion, and he 
bought the most fashionable. He began with the 
days that already seem so remote, when Diissel- 
dorf was the only wear, and he continued buying 
to the days when the Spanish-Roman successors 
of Fortuny “came in,” if indeed the Boldinis and 
Madrazos be not posthumous additions to the col- 
lection. If the collection does not completely rep- 
resent the progress of art, it certainly reflects 
with exactness the fluctuations of taste since its 
formation was begun, beginning, as aforesaid, with 
Diisseldorf, and drawing the line at Manet and 
the Impressionists. One rather notable excep- 
tion there is in the omission of the French school 
of which the English Constable was ultimately 
the founder, and which has so deeply engaged the 
interest of serious students of art. There is a 
fine and characteristic Daubigny (C. F.), but there 
is no Corot, no Millet, no Diaz,no Rousseau. An 
omission of equal significance, considering the 
liberality with which Mr. Stewart bought Ameri- 
can pictures, is the absence of an Inness. 

This exception seems much more considerable 
now than it did when Mr. Stewart was making 
his collection, although eVen then it would have 
struck.not only students of art, but picture-hunt- 
ers. It is, however, the only exception that is 
very striking. The schools and the painters that 
“came in” during the period 1855-70, whether 
they staid in or went out, are all represented 
here, and represented by the most costly, conspic- 
uous, and important examples. It is fortunate 
for the purpose of tracing the course of fashion 
in art that there is no ready way of disposing of 
shop-worn works of art, except at such a sacri- 
fice that it is better to keep them. Otherwise 
some pictures that are here, and that were bought 
at studio prices, would not be here to be submit- 
ted to the cruel test of auction prices. There are 
more pictures here of which Americans have been 
hearing all their lives, and that are familiar in all 
manner of reproductions, than were ever brought 
to the hammer before in an American city. Rosa 
Bonheur’s “Horse Fair,” Church’s “ Niagara,” 
Dubufe’s “Prodigal Son,” Géréme’s “ Chari- 
ot Race” and “ Pollice Verso,” Huntington’s 
“Lady Washington’s Reception,” Meissonier’s 
“1807,” Piloty’s “Triumph of Germanicus,” Gil- 
bert Stuart’s “ Washington”—nobody who has 
enjoyed the advantages of a common-school edu- 
cation can fail to have heard of these, to have at- 
tained with most of them that familiarity that is 
imparted by reproductions in black and white, or 
by colored photographs, and to cherish a mild 
desire if not to see them, at least to gay that he 
has seen them. Some of them have pertegrinated 
the country, and had a gallery each devoted to 
them, with an admission fee. A collection com- 
prising all of them, “under a single canvas,” as 
the ingenious Mr. Barnum puts it, could not fail 
of achieving a prodigious sweep of notoriety. It 
will be surprising if the notoriety of such works 
does not have its effect in the sale as well as in 
the exhibition, the notoriety of the works them- 
selves being enhanced by the notoriety of their 
former possessor. 
who offered to raise his solvent senior, who hesi- 
tated to take him for a son-in-law, to the highest 
pinnacle of fame by buying Maud 8. for him, 
might with equal good faith suggeat to him to 
acquire one of these celebrities. 

This accumulation of more or less factitious 
celebrity is the distinguishing mark of the collec- 
tion, but it is by no means its sole or its chief 
claim to regard. The great Meissonier is perhaps 
the most attractive feature of the exhibition to 
one class of visitors, because it cost $50,000 (or 
was it $60,000 ?); to another for a very different 
reason. Those who have admired Meissonier for 
the breadth and mastery which he contrives to 
impart to the modelling of single figures in min- 


The impecunious young man 


iature are compelled to recognize here a power 
of representing tumultuous action and of drama- 
tizing a historical scene of which his other works 
give but a remote indication. There will not be 
much dispute that the “1807” is worthy of its 
celebrity, despite the criticism, which seems just, 
that it is so keyed up in color as partly to defeat 
the painter’s object, and that the all-pervading 
brilliancy loses part of its effect for want of con- 
trast. 

No lover of art is likely to disregard the two 
magnificent Fotunys, “The Snake Charmer” and 
“The Beach at Portici,” the two examples of 
Zamacois, the smaller Meissoniers, the Alfred 
Stevens, the Munkaczy, which at present is en- 
titled to rank among the factitious celebrities, 
The American pictures hold their own well in area, 
including such canvases as Gignoux’s “ White 
Mountains” (82 by 48), Bierstadt’s “ Emerald 
Pool” (116 by 78), and Church’s “ Niagara” (94 
by 102). The “ Horse Fair” is even more monu- 
mental in extent (200 by 96), and next to it comes 
Auguste Bonheur’s “ Landscape with Cattle” (156 
by 118). Even these dwindle before the tremen- 
dous acreage of Ivon’s “‘ Genius of America” (35 by 
22 feet), which turned out to be too big for the 
Stewart Gallery, and is housed in Saratoga, and 
is to be sold by sample, as it were, the sainple 


‘being a modest replica 60 by 36. The collection 


is fully equipped with the pictures which no gen- 
tleman’s gallery should be without. Perhaps the 
remarkably full line of Diisseldorf pictures no 
longer count as such ; but there are Bouguereaus, 
in one of which the spectator is somewhat sur- 
prised to see the familiar and amiable models 
whom he knows asa Holy Family masquerading in 
a“ Return from the Harvest’’; there are Merles; 
there are Meyer von Bremens and Willemses and 
Knauses\and Toulmouches; there are the frivoli- 
ties of Baugniet and Boutibonne, and the later 
chic and snappiness of De Nittis; and there are 
Faeds and Erskine Nicols. One is somewhat 
startled to see such names as “ Rembrandt van 
Ryn” and “ Titian, dec’d.,” occurring in the cata- 
logue quite casually, and with no pretence of 
tracing the pictures attached to them. To the 
habitual picture-hunter this does no harm, but it 
might mislead visitors from the country. 


SOME FIGURES IN THE SENATE, 


Senator Becx’s bill proposing to restrain Unit- 
ed States Senators from acting as attorneys for 
corporations that might come to be interested in 
national legislation was not received with en- 
thusiasm and unanimously adopted by his fellow- 
members. On the contrary, a number of Sen- 
ators objected to it as a gratuitous interference 
with the human conscience. The occasion of 
the discussion of this bill was one of great pic- 
turesque interest, well calculated to set the pen- 
cil of the artist in motion. The figure of Senator 
Sautssury has been caught by Mr. Kemsix at a 
very fortunate moment. No one who consults 
it can escape a sense of the fiery indignation 
with which the Senator is consuming. The hard 
lines of the face, the tremulous agitation of the 
eye-glasses, the arm akimbo, are all in the spirit 
of intense and aggressive opposition. It is a 
figure breathing the sevtiment of war rather than 
the sentiment of the State of Delaware. But in 
an instant the effect is destroyed. Wholly by 
accident, in the course of his forcible remarks, 
it befell Senator Savutssury to say of Senator 
Beck that he was “not the peer of any Senator 
here.” Instantly Mr. Beck was on his feet, de- 
manding to know what the Senator from Dela- 
ware meant. “I am your peer, sir!” he exclaim- 
ed, and at that moment the change in Mr. Savts- 
BURY’S attitude occurred. He had not intended 
to say “ peer,” and at Senator Beck’s words he as- 
sumed the somewhat embarrassed demeanor evi- 
dent in the illustration, where he is represented 
as replying, “ I meant to say superior.” Of course 
such a happening must operate as a hurdle in 
the course of oratory, and will account for the 
baffled and even tame expression apparent in 
Senator Sautspury in Mr. Kxmsie’s second pic- 
torial representation of him. 

The trained artist with his rapid pencil and 
well-exercised eye is almost as positive in the 
matter of accuracy as the system of instantaneous 
photography, which makes it impossible to sus- 
pect that there is anything more unreasonable in 
the picture which represents Senator Hoar, of 
Massachusetts, as being “in a state of mind,” 
than. there is in the presentment of Senator 
Evaarts in the act of talking for two hours. It 
is doubtful if Mr. Ineauts, as the presiding offi- 
cer of the Senate, will prove as charming or find 
as good a field for the exercise of his talents as 
upon the floor, to which Mr. Seaman is glad to 
return. It was Mr. Incatis who spoke of Sen- 
ator Brown as “ washing his hands with invisi- 
ble soap,” an act in which the Georgia Senator 
is nted in Mr. Kemsie’s picture as enga- 

ing with a gentle and benevolent air. The bun- 
fle of clothes in the picture is a perfectly ac- 
curate portrait of Senator Vest—so natural, in- 
deed, that*one familiar with the Senator, and de- 


siting to see him, would almost be tempted to 
‘gnquire within. Humorists speak of Senator 


Vest as a man who loves to retire within him- 
self. 
Captain Bassett, the Assistant Door-keeper of 
the Senate, has been in the service of that body 
for fifty years. The illustrations give a capital 
idea of his fine face and venerable and portly 
figure. He first came to the Senate as a page. 
His place is next to the Speaker’s desk. One of 
the most impressive of his duties is to receive 
and announce the messages from the President 
of the United States. He meets the President’s 
messenger at the Senate door, and escorts him 
to the desk of the presiding officer, where he 


‘ makes the announcement, and the message is 


handed over. The bearer of the message is usu- 
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ally the assistant of the President’s private sec- 
retary, and the gentleman in Mr. Kemate’s pic- 
ture is Mr. PruDens, assistant to Colonel Lamont. 


RUFUS BLODGETT. 


Tse long contest in the New Jersey Legisla- 
ture for the election of a United States Senator 
to succeed Wittiam J. resulted unex- 
pectedly on Wednesday in the choice of Rurcs 
Biopegstt, of Monmouth County. Ex-Governor 
Leon ABBeEtTT, who was the Democratic candidate 
for the place, had incurred the bitter hostility of 
a small number of Democratic members, who 
could by no means be induced to give him their 
support, and Senator Sewer, the Republican 
candidate, was equally unable to obtain a major- 
ity of the votes. Each had 35 votes, and 41 were 
necessary to elect. Biopertt, who was one of 
the bitterest enemies of Ansetr in New Jersey 
politics, did not appear as a candidate until the 
day on which he was elected, when the Repub- 
licans, who had no hope of electing a candidate 
of their own, united with the Democratic oppo- 
nents of ABsBetr, and he received 42 votes. 

The new Senator was born at Dorchester, New 
Hampshire, November 9, 1834, in humble cir- 
cumstances. His. opportunities for education 
were meagre, but he had an aptitude for mathe- 
matics and a love of mechanics. He is said 
to have had the desire common to many boys 
to become a locomotive engineer, and to have 
made a model of the first engine he ever saw. 
On coming to manhood he left home, and sought 
employment on a railroad. He found a place 
as engineer on the New Jersey Southern road, 
and became successively Chief Engineer and 
Master Mechanic. His intelligence and quiet, 
unpretentious ways begot confidence in those 
who came in contact with him, and in 1878 he 
was chosen a member of the lower branch of the 
Legislature from Ocean County, and was twice 
re-elected. He was industrious and attentive to 
duty as a legislator, but rarely spoke in debate. 
When he did, it was with brevity and point, dis- — 
playing sound judgment. He became a member 
of the Democratic State Committee, and allied 
himself with Secretary of State Keisky against 
Governor ApBett. Last fall he aspired to be- 
come Governor of the State, and was defeated for 
the nomination by Mr. Green, who was put for- 
ward by Governor ABBETT as a candidate. His 
friends claimed that he was cheated out of the 
nomination by a trick. Several years ago Mr. 
B.opGetr became Superintendent of the Long 
Branch line of the New Jersey Central Rail- 
road, and devoted himself to improving its ser- 
vice with much success. He made his home 
in the village of Long Branch, where he lived 
in a plain and quiet manner. “He is a man of 
moderate means and an unpretentious manner, 
and is credited with sound judgment, sterling 
common-sense, and unimpeachable integrity, but 
little culture and no brilliant qualities. 
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ZOPHAR MILLS. 


“Tue night I was getting married there was a 
fire. I could see it, and I wanted to go at once. 
But the next morning early,-before breakfast, 
there was another fire, and I went to that. So 
you may judge how we liked it. Many and many 
a time have I worked my breath out, while pump- 
ing old Thirteen, and lain in the street, and jump-— 
ed up again and seized the brakes because there 
was no one to take my place. The pride and 
ambition of each fire company were to be the 
first to reach a fire, and the most efficient in put- 
ting it out. We had as much love for that as 
we possibly could have for anything else.” 

The man who said these words was a rich mer- 
chant of the city of New York, magnificent in 
physique, and a member in good standing of the 
Presbyterian Church. “ ZopHar Mitts,” said his 
brother fireman the late Apam P. Pentz, “ was, 
without exception, the créme de la créme of a fire- 
man. He was intrepid, daring, and his coolness 
never forsook him. Where the smoke was the 
thickest and the fire hottest, there he was. I don’t 
believe there has been a fire in. forty-five years in 
this city that he has not been to. Even now 
dagen. he is like the old war-horse—as soon as 

e smells battle he is off to it. He is the fire 
king. He is the cap-sheaf. As the boys sav, 
he ‘ takes the rag off the bush.’ He is a wonder- | 
ful man, and the truest man that ever breathed 
the breath of life.” 

“You can form no idea of his energy,” ex- 
claimed another fellow - fireman. ‘When the 
JENNINGS building fell at the fire in Broadway in 
1854, a number of firemen—Zopuar MILLs among 
them—were buried in tle ruins. The spectators 
held their breath and stood aghast at the sight. 
Presently they saw MILLs crawling out of the dé- © 
bris, and heard him yelling to his company, in 
a voice like thunder, ‘Come, mén, get right in 
here; here’s these men buried up; get right in 
here.’” 

And this brave, large man busied himself as 
well in organizing the fund for the relief of wid- 
ows and orphans of firemen, and in encouraging 
his comrades to sign the temperance pledge. He 
liked pleasure, too, and in earlier years was “ Jead- 
er of the floor” at the annual Firemen’s Ball. 
His name occurs a hundred times in SHELDON’s 
Story of the Volunteer Fire Department of the 
City of New York. His painless death at seven- 
ty-eight, in the streets, of heart-disease, at night, 
seems an ideal ending of his career. He repre- 
sented a civic type that young Greeks strove for, 
and that good citizens respect—a type that forces 
a mere thinker like Emerson to confess, ‘I can- 
not even hear of personal vigor of any kind, great 
power of performance, without fresh resolution ; — 
we cannot read Plutarch without a tingling of 
the blood.” 
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RUFUS BLODGETT, SENATOR FROM NEW JERSEY. 
Puorograruep ny Pacu Brotures.—(See Pace 187.) 


THE CALHOUN MONUMENT AT CHARLESTON. 


A MASSIVE monument to the memory of Jony C. Catnovn will be 
unveiled at Charleston, South Carolina, on the 26th of April next, 
with ceremonies becoming so importantan event. Mr. Cacnoun has 
been dead for more than the third of a century, but even to this 
day he is regarded in South Carolina as the great apostle of the 
Democratic party, and the 
wreck of his most cherish- 
ed ideas of government has 
not been sufficient to de- 
stroy the faith which the 
people of his native State 
have ever had in the immu- 
table truth of his doctrines. 
It is not therefore to be 
wondered at that the eree- 
tion of a monument which 
shall perpetuate his name 
to all future generations 
should be regarded with 
profound interest in South 
Carolina, and particularly 
in Charleston, where his 
ashes rest. 

There is something al- 
most romantic in the for- 
tunes of the long and hard 
struggle of which the Cat- 
HOUN monument is the re- - 
sult. On January 23, 1854, 
eleven ladies met in 
Charleston for the purpose 
of organizing an Associa- 
tion to aid in the erection 
of a monument to Mr. CaL- 
Houn. The Association 
was formed, circulars were 
sent to ladies in the vari- 
ous towns and villages of 
the State, appeals were 
made to schools and col- 
leges, and South Carolini- 
ans everywhere were in- 
vited to join in the move- 
ment. In the course of a 
year more than &8000 had 
been received by the Asso- 
ciation, and preparations 
were made for an active 
campaign, and canvassers 
were appointed who went 
from house to house to so- 
licit contributions to the 
fund. The work was pros- 
ecuted from year to year, 
the Ladies’ Association 
acting in concert with an 
association of prominent 
and influential gentlemen, 
until the beginning of the 
war between the States, 
which put a stop to the 
further prosecution of the 
undertaking. 

In 1860 the total fund 
collected had been convert- 
ed into good securities, 
which amounted in value 
to about $20,000. The 
money had come from rich 
and poor alike—it was a 
great popular tribute, a 
love-offering, so to speak, 
to the memory of the dead 
statesman. During the 
war the members of the 
Association had much 


charge, but not for a mo- 
ment amidst the wreck of 
fortune and the disastrous 
consequences of defeat did 
the members of the Ladies’ 
Association falter in their 
purpose. By the zeal, in- 
telligence, and enthusiastic 
fidelity of Mrs. M. A. Snow- 
DEN, Treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation, its fund was saved. 
Her own fortune was lost, 
but the trust fund was pre- 
served intact; so that the — 


THE CALHOUN MONUMENT AT CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA.—Faom 4 Puotograra or THE Scutrror’s Monet. 


ZOPHAR MILLS.—jSex Pace 187.) 


who examined the condition of the fund at the close of the war 
declared that “the saving of a trust fund under such cireum- 
stances was.unparalleled and almost marvellous,” On the night 
of the burning of Columbia, Mrs. Snowpen, who had gone to that 
city from Charleston, escaped the unnumbered dangers of that 
terrible event with the funds of the Association stitched in the 
folds of her dress. So faithfully had she discharged her duty that 
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DANIEL B. LUCAS, SENATOR FROM WEST VIRGINIA. 
(See Page 183.) 


in 1880, when her books were examined, it was found that the 
market value of the securities then on hand was £54,194 77. 

In 1876 the Ladies’ Association resolved to- begin the work 
of building the monumc»t. A committee of thirteen gentlemen 
was appointed, with Major Henry E. Youne, of Charleston, as 
chairman, and after a wide correspondence Mr. Atsert E. Har- 
NISCH was selected, in June, 1880, “as sculptor, to execute the sta- 

tue and the design for the 
base of the monument.” 
The contract with Mr. Har- 
NISCH provided for a bronze 
statue of CaLHowun to be 
erected on a pedestal of 
Carolina granite, and four 
allegorical figures, repre- 
senting Truth, Justice, Con- 
stitution, and History, for 
the sum of $44,000. 

The picture of the mon- 
ument which is published 
to-day is made from a pho- 
tograph of the model which 

; was sent from Rome by the 
sculptor to Mayor Cocrts- 
nay, of Charleston. The 
design is bold, and the con- 
ception is striking and ori- 
ginal. The statue of the 
Great Nullifier is made of 
bronze, and was cast at the 
foundery in Rome. 
It is fourteen feet in height, 
and represents CALHOUN as 
he is supposed to be ad- 
dressing, or about to ad- 
dress, the “listening Sen- 
ate.” When he rose from 
his chair his cloak fell from 
his shoulders, and is lying 
on the chair behind. him. 
With one hand raised, and 
the index finger emphasiz- 
ing a gesture, he is about 
to speak to those whom he 
never failed to impress even 


them over to his own view 
of the Constitution. The 
allegorical figures which 
will surround the base of 
the monument are striking- 
ly original, and are well ex- 
ecuted. Truth holds a mir- 
ror; Justice a sword and 
shield with the coat of arms 
of South Carolina engraved 
upon it; the figure of Con- 
stitution holds the fascés 
in her right hand, ready to 
enforce the laws written in 
the book which she holds 
in her lap; and on the op- 
posite side is the figure 
representing History. 

The statue arrived- in 
Charleston several months 
ago, and the emblematic 
figures are now supposed 
to be on the way to Amer- 
ica. The stone work of 
the monument has been 

~ completed. The dedica- 
tory oration, when the mon. 
ument is unveiled, will be 

delivered by the Hon. L. Q. 

C. Lamar, Secretary of the 

Interior. The programme 

for the unveiling ceremo- 
nies has not yet been made 

out, but there is no doubt 
that every effort will be ex- 
erted to make the occasion 
memorable. The monu- 
“ment stands in the fore- 
ground of Marion Square, 
opposite the South Caro- 
lina Military Academy, on 

Calhoun Street, and within 

stone’s-throw of the old 

shell wall which marked 
—= the northern boundary of 
the city of Charleston 
nearly a hundred _ years 
ago. 
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THE WESTERN SETTLER’S CHOSEN SPECIFIC. 


Wrru every advance of emigration into the far West, 
a new demand is created for Hostetter's Stomach 
Bitters. Newly peopled regions are frequently less 
salubrions than older-settled localities, oun account of 
the miasma which rises from recently cleared land, 
particularly along the banks of rivers that are subject 
to fresheta. The agricultural or mining emigrant 
soon learns, when he does not already know, that the 
Bitters afford the only sure protection against malaria, 
and those disorders of the stomach, liver, and bowels 
to which climate changes, exposure, and unaccus- 
tomed or unhealthy water or diet subject him. Con- 
sequently, he places an estimate upon this great house- 
hold specific and preventive commensurate with its 
jutrinsic merita, and is carefal to keep on band a 
restorative and promoter of health so implicitly to be 
relied upon in time of need.—{ Ade.) 


— 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD, 
CONN. HAS JUST HAD A VERY PROS- 
PEROUS YEAR. 

Ir received from policy-holders $4,464,543 67, and 
from interest, &c., $2,960,462 95; total, $7,425,006 62. 
It paid to policy-holders for claims, dividends, &c., 
$5,285,000 64. Its expenses were $70,264 29 less than 
in 1885: its death losses were $229,641 less than in 
1885, and ite per cent. of dividends to policy-holders 


was greater. 
Its assets Jan. 1, 1887, were: 


Loans upon real estate, first lien....... $29,445,320 17 
Cost of real estate owned,............. 10,311,817 86 
Cost of bonds and stocks.............. 10,250,650 00 
Premium notes and all other assets.... 4,280,723 79 


an increase during the year of $1,315,843 99. 

Its surplus on that day was $5,059,106 40, an in- 
crease of $501,128 49. 

From 1846 to 1887 


It paid its policy-holders.............. $123,362,835 51 
And it now holds for their protection... 55,702,493 94 
While it received from them only...... $146,565,286 58 
+32,500,042 87 


Which it bas gained from interest, rents, &c., after 
paying all expenses and taxes. 

Its expenses have been but 8.36 per cent. of ite 
income, It pays for claims by death and endowment 
over $10,000 daily. Send for forty-first annual report, 
with fall information.—{ Ado.) 


THE PASTEUR FILTER COMPANY. 


Harper's MaGazine for April, to be published 
March 22d, contains a page advertisement of 
the “ Pasteur Filter,” which will interest the read- 
ers of Hanprr’s Werkty. The Filter in its 
most effective form is used under the usual 
city pressure, being&permanently attached to 
the water-pipes. For family use four sizes are 
made, giving from one to fifteen gallons per 
hour of germ-proof water. The New York 
wholesale and retail departments are at 469 
Greenwich Street.—| Adv. | 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
ADVANTAGEOUS IN DYSPEPSIA. 

In. G. V. Dorsey, Piqua, Ohio, says: have used 
it in dyspepsia with very marked benefit. If there is 
deficiency of acid in the stomach, nothing affords 
more relief, while the actiun on the nervous system is 
decidedly beneficial.”—[Adv.] 


MORE MONEY FOR YOUR WORK. 

Improve the good opportunities that are offered you 
and you will receive more money for your labor. 
Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, will mail you, free, 
full information showing how you can make from #5 
to $25 and upwarde a day and live at home, wherever 
you may be located. You had better write to them 
atonce. A number have made over $0 in aday. All 
is new. Capital not required; Hallett & Co. will 
th sexes; all ages. Grand success at- 
tends every worker. Send your address at once and 
eee for yourselt.—[ Adv. } 


CURE FOR THE DEAF. 

Patent Improvev Cusnionrpy Ear Devws 
Peercorty tuk Hraiine and perform the 
work of the natural dram. Invisible, comfortable, and 
always in position. All conversation, and even whis- 
pers, heard distinctly. Send for illastrated k of tes- 
timonials, Free. F. Hisoox, 853 Bway, N. ¥.—{Adv.] 


A sounpP mind goes very seldom without a sound di- 
gestion, aud nothing contributes toward it more than 
the use of Aneostura Bitters, the world renowned 
appetizer and invigorator, manufactured only by Dr. 
J. G. B. Siegert & Sons.—[A dr. } 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Winst.ow's Sootuine Syrup should always be 
need for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays ail pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diurrheea. 2c. a bottle.—{Adp.)} 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breaklast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
h cal, costing leas than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
} admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


“It Saved My Life” 


Is a common expression, often heard 
from those who have realized, by per- 
sonal use, the curative powers of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. **I cannot say enough 
in praise of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, be- 
lieving as I do that, but for its use, I 
should long since have died from lung 
troubles. — E. Bragdon, Palestine, Tex. 


About six months ago I had a severe 
Hemorrhage of the Lungs, brought on 
by a ro | Cough, which deprived 
me of sleep and rest. I had u vari- 
ous cough balsams and expectorants, 
without obtaining relief. A friend ad- 
vised me to try 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


I did so, and am happy to say that it 
helped me at once. By continued use 
this medicine cured my cough, and, I 
am satisfied, saved life. — Mrs. E. 
Coburn, 18 Second st., Lowell, Mass. 

I have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
for over a year, and sincerely believe I 
should have been in my grave, had it 
not been for this medicine. It has cured 
me of a dangerous affection of the lungs, 
for which I had almost despaired of ever 
finding a remedy.—D. A. McMullen, 
Windsor, Province of Ontario. 

Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral saved my life. 
Two years ago I took a very severe Cold 
which settled on my lungs. I consulted 
physicians, and took the remedies they 
prescribed, but failed to obtain relief 
until I began using Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral. Two bottles of this medicine 
completely restored my health. — Lizzie 
M. Allen, West Lancaster, Ohio. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


ee by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Loweil, Masa. 
Bold »y all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $a 


A MEDICINE, NOT A DRINK. 
High Authority. 


Hop Bitters is not, in any sense, an alco- 
holic beverage or liquor, and could not be 
sold, for use, except to persons desirous of 
obtaining medicinal bitters. 

GREEN B. RAUM, 
U. 8. Com’r Internal Rev. 


Washington, D. C., Sept. 24, 1884. 
Dear ou get a certificate 
from Col. W.H. W., of Baltimore, showing 
how he cured himself of drunkenness by the 
help of Hop Bitters? His is a wonderful 
case. He is well known in Rochester, N.Y.., 
by all the drinking people there. He is 
known in this city; Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
New York—in fact all over the country—as 
he has spent thousands of dollars for rum. 
I honestly believe his card would be worth 
thousands of dollars to you in this city and 
Baltimore alone,and make thousands of sober 

men by inducing the use of your bitters. 
J. A. W. 


Prejudice Kills, 


Eleven years our daughter suffered on a 
bed of misery under the care of several of 
the best physicians, who gave her disease 
various names but no relief, and now she is 
restored to us in good health by Hop Bitters, 
that we had poobed at two years before 
using it. We earnestly hope and that 
no one else will let their sick suffer as we 
did, on account of prejudice against so good 
a medicine as Hop Bitters.”—The Parents 
—Good Templars. 


Milton, Del., Feb. 10, 1886. 


Having used Hop Bitters, the noted rem- 
edy for debility, nervousness, indigestion, 
etc., I have no hesitation in saying that it is 
indeed an excellent medicine and recommend 
it to any one as a truly tonic bitters. Re- 


spectfully, Rrv. Mrs. J. H. ELLGOOD. 


Scipio, N. Y¥., Dec. 1, 1884. 

I am the pastor of the Baptist church here 
and an educated physician. I am not in 
practice, but am my sole family physician, 
and advise in chronic cases. Over a year 
ago I recommended your Hop Bitters to my 
invalid wife, who has been under medical 
treatment of Albany’s best physicians several 
years. She has been greatly benefited, and 
still uses the medicine. I believe she will 
become thoroughly cured of her various com- 
plicated diseases by their use. We both rec- 
ommend them to our friends, many of whom 
have also been cured of their various ailments 


by them. Rev. E. R. WARREN. 


Cured of Drinking. 


“‘A young friend of mine was cured of an 
insatiable thirst for liquor that had so pros- 
trated his system that he was unable to do 
any business. He was entirely cured by the 
use Of Hop Bitters. It allayed all that burn- 
ing thirst; took away the appetite for liquor; 
made his nerves steady; and he has remained 
a steady and sober man for more than two 
years, and has no desire to return to his cups, 
and [ know of a number of others that have 
been cured of drinking by it.”—From a lead- 
ing R. R. Official, Chi DL 


CATARRH & Newark, FRCL 


AUTOMATIC’ ENCINE 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO 


WESTINGHOUSE, CHURCH, 
KERR, & CO,, 


17 Cortlandt Street, New York; 
Hamilton Building, Pittsburgh. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE, & C0, - - - Chicago. 
FAIRBANKS & (O., - - - - - St. Louis, 
D. A. TOMPKINS & CO, - - ~- Charlotte, C. 
PARKE & LACY, - - - - - Sam Francisco. 
UTAH & MONTANA MACH’Y CO., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
TRON BAY MANUFACTURING CO., Marquette, Mich. 


ROBERT MIDDLETON, - - - Mobile, Ala, 
H. DUDLEY COLEMAN, - - - New Orleans, 
KEATING IMPLEMENT & MACHINE CO., Dallas, Texas. 


Y 


till 


VOLUME XXXI., NO. 1577. 
THE 


WESTINGHOUSE 


AUTOMATIC 
ENGINE. 


The condemnation of 
our competitors is the 
measure of our success. 


THE 


“JUNIOR” 
AUTOMATIC 


ENGINE. | 


15, 25, and 35 H, | only. 


ou will never know 


how cheap it is till you 
ask, nor how good it is. 


you try. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


WESTINGHOUSE MACHINE Co., 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


TRAVELERS 


or those who shave themselves at home are invited to try 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVINC STICK 


An exquisite Soap, yootating a rich, mild 


sha . Delicatel rfum 
covered, with red 
Offered to the public. 


that will not dry on the face while 


lather 
with Attar of Roses. Each stick enclosed in a turned 
leatherette 


. The most elegant article of the kind even 


A MOST ACCEPTABLE HOLIDAY GIFT 
to a gentleman who shaves. Obtain it of your Druggist, or send 25 cents in stamps to 
J. BB. CoO., 


GLASTONBURY, CONN, 
Manufacturers for 50 years of “cznumm yanxkes ” and other celebrated Shaving Soaps, 


45 ,which this vear we 
@f the choicest flowers and vegetabies, many of which can only be 
sides, 2 beautiful colored plates, and very full instructions on 
offered by us. and, we believe. is the most complete 
10 cents (in stamps), which may be de- 


publication of its kind ever issued. Mailed on receipt of 
Catalogue by the number. 


ducted trom first order. Please be sure to order 


PETER HENDERSON & GO, 27, st. 


send out in 


Gescribed in our 


an illuminated cover. The Catalogue 


Wil be sent ¥ 
Handsome 
three 


THE 
BSEEDS MS. 


ARM 


ANNUAL For (887 


ets TO ALL who write for it. It isa 
hundreds of 


BEST GARDEN, 


of 128 Pages, with 
Celered Pia all about 
FARM and FLOWER 
Thoroughbred STOCK and 


’ NTS. Fancy POULTRY. It de 


Nevelities in Vegetables and Flowers eal 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


STEEL 
PENS. 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 185, $333, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN ©CO., 
Works: Camden, N., J. 26 John St., New York. 


Tts causes, and 


and since 
part-ev iors sent on 
T. 8. PAGE, No. 4) West Sist St., New York City. 


LEG 


AND 


iawn Rubber Hands and Feet. 

The most natural, comfortable and durable. 
THOUSANDS IN DAILY USE. 

New Patents and Important Improvemenis. 


U. Gevernment Manufacturer. 
IRMS IDus. Pamphiet of 160 pages, sent Free 


A.A. MARKS 


AGENTS 


No risk, quic 
avteed. 


WANTED (Samples FREE) for 
D2. SCOTT'S beantifal ELECTRIC 
CORSETS, BRUSHES, BELTS, Etc. 
k eales. Territory given, eatisfaction 
Dr. SCOTT, 843 B’way, N.Y: 
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MARCH 12, 1867. 


WORTH KNOWING. 


That Allcock’s Porous Plasters are the 
highest result of medical science and skill, 
and in ingredients and method have never 
been equalled. 

That they are the original and genuine 
porous plasters, upon whose reputation 
imitators trade. 

That Allcock’s Porous Plasters never 
fail to perform their remedial work 
quickly and effectually. 

That this fact is attested by thousands 
of voluntary and unimpeachable testi- 
monials from grateful patients. 

That for Rheumatism, Weak Back, 
Sciatica, Lung Trouble, Kidney Disease, 
Dyspepsia, Malaria, and all local pains, 
they are invaluable. 

That when you buy Allcock’s Porous 
Plasters you obtain the best plasters 
made. 


LEA &PERRINS 
SAUCE 


(THE WORCESTERSHIRE) 
Imparts the most delicious taste and rest to 


EXTRACT 
ot REDICAL GEN 
a 
TLEMAN at Mad- GRAVI 
brother 


FIsH, 
HOT & COLD 
MEATS, 


LEA & PERRINS’ 
that their sauce is 


hly esteemed in 
Ine a, and is in my mn GAME, 
opinio mos 
palatable, as- well ™ WELSH- 


as the most whole- 


as waste RAREBITS, 
made” 


Signature is on every bottle of the genuine, 


JOHN DUNCANS’ SONS, N. Y., 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


G-COUGH CURED 


» Or Prevented by Page’s Va- 
porizer and Cresolene. 
We have abundant testimony that 
Cresolene vaporized in a closed 
room is an almost infallible rem- 
edy for Whooptng-Cough, for 
which distressing malady no other 
assured remedy is known to ua. 
A cure usually effected in five or 
six days, at a triflin papenesans and 


but ve — trouble. It is also 
exceedingly efficient in Asthma, 
Croup, Diphtheria, In- 


fluenza, and Scarlet Fever. 

It is a safeguard against the 
spread of contagion. 

Vaporizer comple incladin 
a bottle of —_ 1.50. As 
your druggist for it. 

W. & CO., 


170-172 William ‘St, New York. 


IKBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
For Improved and Economic Cookery. 
IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
Only sort guaranteed GenuInk by Baron Liebig. 
TEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
The Finest ty Stock. USE it for 
Soups, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 
IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
Efficient ronto in all cases of Weakness and 
____ Digestive Disorders. 
IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
Highly recommended as a Nightcap instead of 


___alcoholic drinks. 

J IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
ONLY with fac-simile of Baron Liebig's 
___ signature in bine ink across | label. 

IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT bs MEAT. 
To be had of all Storekeepers, Grocers, and 
Chemists. Sole nts for the United States 
(wholesale only). C. David & Co., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 

JAMES P. SMITH, 


Sold wholesale in New York b 
ERRALL, & CON- 


C 
DIT, MoKESSON & ROBBI 8, THURBER, WHY- 
LAND, & CO., FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO. , CHAS. 
N. CRITTENTON, W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE ORUMS 

\ are made with patent double acting rods and 
folding knee rest. Light, 

substantial and handsome. 

™ Used inthe best Bands and 

Unequaled for 


Bize, 6 in. in height 
* Patented Sept. 25, 1881. 


aj finish and appearance, 
i nearest Music dealer does 

mJ not keep them, write to us 

for Illustrated Catalogue. 


YON & HEALY, Chicago, lll. 


WHILBUR’S 


Hinge nvaluable er Oyspep 


HARPER'S 


WEEKLY. 


to a City Office, 
] OFFER 
FOR SALE 
mY 
HOUSE, 
FURNITURE. 


HORSES, CARRIAGE, 
ETC. 


AT AUCTION. 


PRACTICAL POLITICS. 
Preparing for assessment.—For figures, see page 179. 


subject to no man's shop-bell: Fall 


Purity and Beauty of the Skin. 


Nothing is known to science at all comparable 
to the Cutiovura Remepies in their marvellous 
properties of cleansing, purifying, and beautifying 
the skin, and in curing torturing, disfiguring, itch- 
ing, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, 
and blood, with loss of hair from infancy to age. 

Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, and Curtiovra 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and Cuttovra Resonvent, the new 
Blood Purifier, internally, are a positive cure for 
every form of skin and blood disease, from pimples 
to acrofula. 


I have had a Ringworm Humor, got at the bar- 
ber's, for six yeara, which spread all over my ears, 
face, and neck, and which itched and irritated me a 
great deal. T have used many remedies, by advice 
of physicians, without benefit. Your Curioura 
Remepies have entirely cured me, taking every 
bit of humor off my face and leaving it as smooth 
as a dollar. I thank you again for the help it has 
been to me. GEORGE W. BROWN, Mason, 

48 Marshall St., Providence, R. I. 


Sold everywhere. Price, Cutrovra, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; Reso.vent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer 
Droe anv Curmtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 

&@™ Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 
os pages, 50 Illustrations, and 100 Testimonials. 


I commenced to use your CoTiovra 
last July. My head and face and some parts of my 
body were almost raw. My head was covered with 
scabs and sores, and my suffering was fearful. I 
had tried everything I had heard of in the East and 
West. My case was considered a very bad one. 
I have now not a particle of Skin Humor about me, 
and my cure is considered wonderfal, 

Mrs. S. E. WHIPPLE, Decatur, Mich. 

I was afflicted with Eczema on the scalp, face, 
eara, and neck, which the druggist, where I got 
your remedies, pronounced one of the worst cases 
that had come under his notice. He advised me to 
try your Cotioura Remepizs, and after five days’ 
use my scalp and part of my face were entirely 
cured, and I hope in another week to have my ears, 
neck, and the other part of my face cured. 
HERMAN SLADE, 120 E. 4th Street, New York. 


I have suffered from Salt Rhenm for over eight 
years, at times so bad that I could not attend to 
my business for weeks at a time. Three boxes of 
Coticura and four bottles Resotvent have en- 
tirely cured me of this dreadful disease. 

JOHN THIEL, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


Curiovra Remepres are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible blood purifiers and skin beautifiers. 


TED with the loveliest delicacy is the skin 
bathed with Mxrpioatev Soap. 


Tl 


PIMTLES: blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
prevented by Cottovra Mepioatep Soap. 


—— 


INDEPENDENT LABOR, $5 to $10 4 Day | p 


rticulars free. 


M. SPENCER, 112 Street, Boston, 


| DYSPEPSIA and ‘wine the of 
Moa ALVIN Lowell, Mass. 
y address. 


years Tax Collector 


Constable Ao Co 


SPRING NOVELTIES. 
DRESS GOODS. 


English and Scotch Suitings. 
All-Wool and Silk-and-Wool Mixtures: 
CHECK AND STRIPE VELVETS. 
Printed Challies. 


A 1908 ot. 
REGISTERED ANIT AS 


Nature’s Disinfectant, 


THE PINE FOREST at HOME. 
Should be in Every Household. 


100,000 LIVES 


ANNUALLY LOST IN THE UNITED STATES, 


from Scarlet Fever, Small Pox, Malaria, Dy- 
seutery, Enteric Fever, Measles, Diphtheria, 
Whooping Oough and Diarrhoea, can be saved 
by the regular use in évery household of 


~““SANITAS,” THE BEST DISINFECTANT, 


which is colorless, non-poisonous, does not 
stain linen and is fragrant. 

** Actuated by the impulse makes 

us turn our faces towards a fresh breeze" we 


** gras} a bottle of * ina sick | room.”* 
—ANNiz’THOMmAS in “ Eyre of Biendon. 


“SANITAS” FLUID, OIL, POWDER, SOAPS, &c. 
40 Cents each | Preparation. 


To be had of all Druggista, and of the 


American & Continental “Sanitas® bo, 


( Limited.) 


636-642 West 55th Street, N. Y. 


REFRIGERATORS 


LABRADOR. 


Send for Book of Information. 
THE JOHN C. JEWETT MFG. CO., Buffalo, W. Y. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


DYE, CLEAN, and ‘REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 
Garments without ripping. Send for Circular and 


Price-list. 
FIIROPE most enjoyable and economical 
excursions ever planned. More 
furnished for the money thun in Any Tour 
yet offered. All Travel and Hotels first- 
class. Company Seuror. By the Palatial, Fast, New 
Steamship CITY OF ROME. Send for Circulsr 
free. K. TOURJEE, Boston. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WALL STREET, N. ¥Y. 
Bills of Exchange,Commercial and Travellers'€re 
available in any part of the world. 
_ Collection in all foreign countries. 


TENTH SEASON. Tie 


HA BIT Cured withont ring 

OPIU No pay till cured. 0.5. SARGENT, 
M.D., 22 Claremout Park, Boston. 

or Phonetic 
for self-instruction, by Benn ian i 

for sale by all book- — Cat 


alfabet and jluetrations sent fr fre. A 
Institute, Cincinnatl, “Ohio. 
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REMARKABLE SUCCESS!! 
DR. SCOTT’S GENUINE ELECTRIC BELTS. 


and good feeling come 


imparting an exhilarating, 
health-giving current to the 
whole 


The celebrated Dr. W. A. 
Hammonp, of New Y 
formerly Surgeo 
of the U. S&S. Army, lately 
lec is subject, 


all Male and Female 
Weakness, Nervous 
and General Debility, 
Rheumatism, Paraly- 
sis, Neuralgia, Sciati- 
ca, Asthma, Dyspepsia, 
Consumption, Erysip- 


ble cures he had made even 
in cases which would seem 
hopeless. 


~, Price $3.00 on Trial. 
SW We will send either 


Spine, Kidney, Liver, 
and Heart, Falling, In- 
fiammation,or Uleer- 
ation. 
There isnowaitingaiong 
time for results. 
magnetism acts quickly; 
generally the first week, 
more frequently the first 
day, and often even during 


delivery. State size waist 
when ordering Lady's Belt. 
3. Remit by money order or 
ma. Graft at our risk, or cur- 


eS \ For sale at all drug stores. 
-° \ | These Belts are for sale} Take none but Dr. Scott's 
\ Jat drug stores, but if mot} Genuine. See name is on 
in your immediate vi-] the box and belt. Mention 
Seott, 842 Broadway,] (all and examine our 
N. ¥. s,corner Broad wayand 
th St., over Star Theatre. 


Robinson Bank, Robinson, IIl. 


all the old-time health 


The following are representative Testimonials 
of the tho we are receiving: The sixth Belt received, and is satisfactory. Their 
2121 Henrietta St., Phila. quick cures of rheumatiem, liver and kidney troubles, 
Dr. Scott: Your. belt has cured me of rheumatism | and debility are wonderful. It Se me pleasure 
of and around the kidneys, which medicine had | to recommend them to suffering friends. 
failed to help. W. H. UPJOHN. A. P. WOODWORTH, Cashier. 


Dr. Scott’s Electric Suspensory, the Genuine Article, $5. 


Baltimore, Md. Cedar Falls, Ia. | he walked nine miles without rest- 

Intense nervoue debility has been | This Belt has done me more good |ing. Your goods are thoroughly 
my trouble for years. Physicians | in a short time than all the medi- reliable. ALBERT KRUG 
and their medicines did not belp | cine I ever took. ; 
E. W. MEADE. Peoria, Til. 


rom Dr. Scott’s Electric t. 
L. H. MILLER. Houston, Mich. | roubles foc twelve 
Dr. Scott's Electric Belt has ears. Dr. Scott's Electric Belt 


East Berlin, Pa. 

Your Belt hes cured me of Io- cured my brother of severe back- y 
somnpia and Nervousness, and has | ache from which he has suffe 

also had wonderfal effect on Neu- eight years. My father, 70 years 


affection of the chest. could not walk 100 yards ; Neuralgia. 
B. SELL. after wearing the Belt one month Cc. W. HORNISH. 


P Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets cure and prevent sickness, $1, $1.50, $2, and $3. 
Dr. Soorr’se Cugst Prorecror, $3. Dr. Soorr’s Fixsa Bevenss, $3. 
Dr. Soorr’s Kixoraic Hain Baveues, $1, $1.50, $2, and $3. Dr. Soort's 50 centa. 


The Murphy Varnishes 


These Varnishes are recommended to Carriage Builders and others who are 
seeking a first-rate article and one that can be relied on with absolute confi- 
dénce to produce uniform and desirable results every time. They will be 
found to be better adapted to average conditions than any goods of like nature 
heretofore brought to the notice of varnish consumers. In the essential qual- 
ities of brilliancy and durability they are unsurpassed, and added to these they 
will be found to possess the utmost freedom in flowing and working properties 
consistent with the purposes for which they are intended.. They are less sus- 
ceptible to sudden changes of temperature and weather than any varnishes in 
the market, and can be relied upon to produce the most uniform and satisfactory 
results. The attention of Carriage Makers is especially directed to the fact 
that as Finishing Varnishes, Murphy's Palest Durable Body and Pale Durable 
Carriage are beyond question unsurpassed by any other make, and a trial of 
them will secure an unqualified endorsement of their acknowledged merits. 


Murphy&CoVarnishMakers 


New York, Cleveland, St. Louis, and Chicago. 
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“ Moral: Ingure in The Travelers.” 


QUALITY PAYS 


Both Dealer and Consumer. 


THE MOST EXPENSIVE ECONOMY 


> is to buy cheap goods, which are cheap because 
there is no security for their delivery. 


THE TERRIBLE 


Railroad and Steamboat Disasters, 


which have already destroyed so many lives this 
year, are liable to bring sudden obligations 
of enormous volume on any company 
doing personal insurance: In- 
sure in a Company 


ABLE TO MEET THEM ALL! 


AND WHICH COULD PAY 


A $2,000,000 LOSS 


Without Closing its Doors. 


INSURE IN 


THE TRAVELERS, 


NOT IN 
Irresponsible Hat-Passers with 
Empty Treasuries, 


Which Guarantee Nothing Except the 
Privilege of 


PAYING YOUR OWN LOSSES. 


Our Surplus of $2,129,000 is ample to 
meet every possible emergency. 


Mothers. 
icians recommend Castoris 


Mothers rely upon Castoria. 
Children cry for Castoria. 


W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE. 


ylish, Durable, Fi 
$3 Shoe the Welk: 
W. L. DOUGLAS 


$2.50 SHOE . 


SHOE FOR BOY ves at satisfacti 
above are made in ~and 
styles of toe. Avery pair ; mame and price 
stamped on each shoe. No others genuine. 
Sold by 2.000 dealers throughout the U. 8. If your 
DO LAS, rockton ae6., for free 
(information. shoes mailed, postage free. 


EARL & WILSON: 


Sen 
& CUFFS 


airy 
WORLD 


Perfume 
PLANTS AND BULBS con procured, with 


me prices of each. This book mailed free on receipt of 10 
cents, and the 10 cents may be deducted from the first 
onier sentus. Every one interested in a en, or who 
desires good, fresh seeds, should have this work. We 
refer to the millions of persons who have planted our 
seeds. BUY ONLY Vick's SEEDS aT HEADQUARTERS. 

JAMES VICE, SEEDSMAN 


-'LUNDBORG’S 
Rhenish Cologne. 


If cannot obtain LUNDBORG’S PER 
FUMES AND RHENISH DOLOGNE in 


eed vicinity send your name and address for Price- 
to the manufacturers, LADD, & 


FOR 1887, 
Now ready, contains 2 Colored 


containing an 
of nearly all the FLOWERS and 
VEGETABLES 


One Agent (Merchant only) wanted fn every town for 


int Your Own Cards. 


PRESS, $3; Circular Sise, $8 ; Press for emal! news- 
easy, printed i 


This old fisher read to find 
Marks of fish of certain kind; 
For he always wished to be 
Bright enough, at least, to see 
If the fish his angle caught 

‘. Was the very fish he sought. 
MORAL — who 

SHAWKNIT should read the 
— advertisements, and be pre- 
pared (o look for the Shawknit trade-mark on the toe. 


HORTHAND 
end br We Oe CHAPFEE, NY. 


VOLUME XXXL, NO, 1577, 


M4 


These two gentlemen are brothers. One uses 80- 
ZODONT, the other does not. The former has had 
his moustache shaved off, and always laughs; the 
latter wears his very long, and never laughs. 


PERSONS AFRAID TO LAUGH 
For fear of showing a neglected set of teeth, 


should cleanse them night and morning with the 
aromatic invigorating 


S OZODONT. 


If the teeth begin to show signs of decay, use 
SOZODONT at once and often. Rely upon it, and 
they will be rescued from impending ruin. The 
formula of this preparation includes only botanic 
ingredients, and contains only the purest and most 
salutary of these. Use no other dentifrice but 
SOZODONT. It is pure, effective, and fragrant, 

Sold by Druggists and Fancy-goods Dealers. 


T. SEAMLESS FOLD 


ALWAYS GIVE SATISFACTION 
WILL OUTWEAP Two COLLARS MADE IN THE OLD Way 


ALL FASHIONABLE STYLES. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE 1 
ef 

Spicer, Troy, 110 Ddway, N. 195 th 


MADE MATH BOING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


THE TONIC 
APERIENT 
WATER. 


COCOA 


Delicious, Nourishing, Absolutely Pure. 
Costing less than one cent a cap. 


UDSON'S 


ENQLISH) 
MAREING INE. 


rt 2 
AN. 250 


46 8r., N. Y. 


netructions, 
OOFFIN, 24 Barclay Street, New York. "KELSEY & CO., Meriden Conn” 


dealers. 


pany unhesitatingly challenge comparison with 
the production of any manufacturer in the world. 
These goods can be obtained of first-class i 


For nearly half a century LOWELL CARPETS 
have been acknowledged to be the BEST. The 


word “LOWELL” appears in CAPITAL let- 
ters in the back of Lowell, Wilton, and Body 
Brussels at every repeat of the pattern. 

' The Lowell Ingrains are wound upon a hol- 
low stick, which the U. S. Superior Court decided to be a valid 
trade-mark. The public are thereby thoroughly protected against 
‘deception. | 


The grade has never been lowered, and the com. f 


| 
igh 
Probably never since the 
has so large a de- 
exists for Dr. Scott's SS So 
are now wearing them daily. J “ills li 
im the of mon to make trial of these | | 
L | same time most remarka- 3 > 
“i Gent's or Lady’s Belt on 
Limbs; Diseases of sco trial, post-paid, on receipt 
| | =. of $8, guaranteeing safe 
— 
3 Address GEO. A. SCOTT, 
18th St., New York. 
the firet hour they are worn | 
i} their wonderful curative 
powers are felt 
The mind becomes active, 
4 the nerves and sluggish cir- 
37 “ANCHOR BRAND. 
LINEN COLLARS ‘yy 
| 
| Wed 
| 
ihe 
4 ’ Zc 
HE | @quaisthe $5 shoes adver- 
| thsed by otber firms. 
ii ow $8 
a 
| 
> 
| 
fora cide | 
| each bottle free. 
tions, and nearly 200 
: » pages—32 
a to Gardening and 
7 | lV * lower Culture, and over 150 
iit 
} 
fat 
= 
SILL? cH 5t 
TAN pun ¢ 
Demand unprecedented. K.W. & CO., Chicago. 
| 
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REMINISCENCE OF THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR.—J. L. E. 
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LANDSCAPE AND CATTLE.—C. Troyon. 


STEWART COLLECTION. 
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EVENING ON THE ‘TERRACE. —Bensanwin Constant. 


“} AM 


A MISTY MORNING, ROME.—P. Micurttt. 
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